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INSURANCE SECTIONS 
OF PEACE TREATY 


Paragraphs in Document Brought Back 
From Paris Conference by President 
Woodrow Wilson 








FIRE COVER AND RE-INSURANCE 





Provisions for Adjustments of Ac- 
counts; Dissolution of Contracts; 
Payments Unpaid 





The insurance features of the Peace 
Treaty, as printed in the “Congressional 
Record,” read as follows: 

Contracts of insurance entered into 
by any person with another person who 
subsequently became an enemy will be 
dealt with in accordance with the fol- 
lowing paragraphs. 


Fire Insurance 
9. 

Contracts for the insurance of prop- 
erty against fire entered into by a per- 
son interested in such property with an- 
other person who subsequently became 
an enemy shall not be deemed to have 
been dissolved by the outbreak of war, 
or by the fact of the person becoming 
an enemy, or on account of the failure 
during the war and for a period of thre? 
months thereafter to perform his obli- 
gations under the contract, but they 
shall be dissolved at the date when the 
annual premium becomes payable for 
the first time after the expiration of a 
period of three months after the coming 
into force of the present Treaty. 

A settlement shall be effected of un- 
paid premiums which became due dur- 
ing the war, or of claims for losses 
which occurred during the war. 

10 


Where by administrative or legislative 
action an insurance against fire effected 
before the war has been transferred 
during the war from the original to an- 
other insurer, the transfer will be recog- 
nized and the liability of the original 
insurer will be deemed to have ceased 
as from the date of the transfer. The 
original insurer will, however, be en- 
titled to receive on demand full in- 
formation as to the terms of the trans- 
fer, and if it should appear that these 
terms were not equitable they shall be 
amended so far as may be necessary 
to render them equitable. 

Furthermore, the insured shall, sub- 
ject to the concurrence of the original 
insurer, be entitled to retransfer the 
contract to the original insurer as from 
the date of the demand. 

Re-insurance 
20. 
All treaties of re-insurance with a 
(Continued on page 19) 























Organized 1853 Cash Capital $6,000,000 


THE HOME 
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Underwriting Capacity Second to None 





FIRE AND ALLIED BRANCHES OF INSURANCE 


Fire, Lightning, Automobile, Commissions, Explo 
Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, ~~ 
Registered Mail, Rents, Rental Value, Riot and Civil Com- 
motion, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ Baggage, Use and 
Occupancy, Windstorm, Full War Cover. 


STRENGTH REPUTATION’ SERVICE 























The Misecantile Ssauanee 
Company of America 


C. F. SHALLCROSS, President 
76 WILLIAM STREET, N. Y. CITY 





Every policy of the MERCANTILE is an assurance of fair 
dealing; every Agency a promise of Co- 
operation and Intelligent Service 





FIRE, AUTOMOBILE, WINDSTORM, SPRINKLER LEAKAGE, RIOT 
AND CIVIL COMMOTION, RENT, USE AND OCCUPANCY 
AND ALL KINDRED LINES OF INSURANCE 
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EQUITABLE LIFE 0F IOWA 


Announces 
New Policy Forms 
Incorporating: 
INCREASED TOTAL DISABILITY BENEFITS 
DOUBLE INDEMNITY BENEFITS 
and 
OTHER INCREASED BENEFITS AND 
PRIVILEGES 
Low Net Cost and Best Service to Policyholders 
For Agency Connections Address 


HOME OFFICE DES MOINES 





WAR RISK BUREAU 
TO BE REVIEWED 


Hughes Heads Special Committee of 
Prominent Men and Women 
Named By Director 








FIRST MEETING ON TUESDAY 





Aim to Protect Soldiers and Depend- 
ents; Committee to Make 
Recommendations 





Colonel Cholmely-Jones, director of 
the Bureau of War Risks, has named a 
commission, headed by Charles B&. 
Hughes, former justice of the Supreme 
Court, to make an exhaustive study of 
the Bureau’s operations and to make 


recommendations for the conduct of 
the Bureau. The work of the Bureau 
has piled up so tremendously, and un- 
tangling the skein of complications 
has been so difficult that the decision 
to have a commission handle the sub- 
ject was regarded as the best way out. 
The commission’s personnel consists of 
men and women of considerable promi- 
nence. all of whom are sympathetic 
with the Bureau and most of whom 
have had wide experience in dealing 
with soldiers and sailors. Two Cabi- 
net members are included, Secretary of 
War Baker and Secretary of the Navy 
Daniels. No insurance man is a mem- 
ber of the commission, although E. H. 
Greenwood has been appointed special 
assistant to Col. Cholmely-Jones. He 
is the man who obtained a verdict of 
$350,000 against New York insurance 
brokers. 

The first meeting of the commission 
was held on Tuesday of this week. 

The Members 

In addition to Megsrs. 
Baker, and Daniels, the 
the committee follow: 

Grosvenor B. Clarkson, director of 
the Council of National Defense. 

Matthew Woil, vice-president Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor (Mr. Gompers, 
president, having just arrived in 
Europe) 

Homer L. Ferguson, president Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. 

Henry P. Davison, of J. P. Morgan 
& Co. 

John C. Agar, director National Cath- 
olic War Council. 

Dr. Livingstone Farrand, 
Executive Committee, 
Cross. 


Hughes, 
members of 


chairman 
American Red 


Colonel H. Livingstone, president 
Boy Scouts of America. 
Mrs. August Belmont, formerly 


Eleanor Robson, famous actress. 
Mrs. Mary Roberts Rinehart, writer, 
war nurse, and wife of a physician. 
Colonel Cholmely-Jones, ex-officio. 
E. H. Greenwood has been appointed 
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special assistant to Colonel Cholmely- 
Jones. All the members have accepted. 
Telegram to Commission 

In his telegram asking that they 
serve, Colonel Cholmely-Jones said: 

“Since my appointment as director of 
the Bureau May 19, 1919, I have been 
making an exhaustive study of its op- 
erations and have instituted several 
important changes, Realizing so thor- 
oughly the vastness of the problem and 
its effect upon the country at large, I 
deem it a matter of great importance 
that I have immediately, for the pur- 
pose of effecting a thorough program, 
the benefit of the strongest possible 
counsel. The speed with which the 
army and navy are now being demobil- 
ized necessitates dealing with each in- 
dividual discharged man rather than 
with the military and naval establish- 
ments, and certain steps must be taken 
at once to successfully accomplish the 
large work of the Bureau that it may 
give satisfaction to those men who have 
rendered such magnificent service to 
their country. 

“In the selection of the committee 
the secretary of the treasury and I have 
considered only the matter of service 
to the discharged soldier, sailor, and 
marine and his dependents, and the 
peculiar fitness of each one selected to 
successfully accomplish this service.” 

Statement by Director 

Commenting on the organization of 
the Advisory Commission and the vari- 
ous problems now confronting the Bu- 
reau of War Risk Insurance, the Di- 
rector said: 

“It is to be remembered that until 
the signing of the armistice much of 
the work of the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance was conducted on a whole- 
sale basis, and that the army, navy, and 
marine corps organizations attended to 
all of the details of securing from sol- 
diers, sailors and marines their applica- 
tions for family allotments, Government 
allowances, and war risk insurance. It 
was then the problem of the Bureau 
to establish an organization capable of 
handling this gigantic volume of appli- 
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cations as turned over to it in bulk 
from the army and navy establishments 
of the Government. Prior to November 
11 the major problem was to-see that 
the war risk allotments as provided 
for in the applications were paid to 
dependent relatives with as little delay 
as possible. 
Great Problems Face Bureau 

“The problems confronting the Bu- 
reau today are much greater than those 
which it faced prior to the signing of 
the armistice by reason of the fact that 
several million men are already de- 
mobilized and it is necessary for the 
Bureau to render a complete account- 
ing to each individual, both as regards 
pay allotments and Government allow- 
ances, and compensation in the case of 
those who have been injured and in 
connection with their war risk insur- 
ance. 

“It is a regrettable fact that a large 
percentage of the addresses of the dis- 
charged soldiers, sailors, and marines, 
according to the latest available infor- 


mation, are incorrect, and it is only by 
a careful and painstaking process of 
readdressing and of constant inquiry 
that it is possible for these letters to 
eventually reach their proper destine 
tion. As a consequence there are lit- 
erally hundreds of thousands of men 
discharged from the service with their 
millions of dependents who are anxi- 


ously awaiting some word from the 
Bureau. 
“This situation presents anothsi 


problem almost as important and quite 
as far-reaching. We must see to it that 
these men benefit to the fullest extent 
by this Government insurance, and that 
each one is reached in order that he 
may thoroughly understand the new 
policies now being issued, and to make 
it possible for as many men as possible 
to continue their present term policies, 
or to secure a converted form of policy. 
That the Government be successful in 
accomplishing this is most important 
from an economic point of view, and 
incidentally it is a right to which the 


soldier, sailor and marine is justly en- 
titled. 

“When the armistice was signed the 
men in active service were protected by 
approximately $40,000,000,000 of insur- 
ance, and they are justified in demand- 
ing that every facility be offered in or- 
der that they, together with their de- 
pendent relatives, may continue to have 
this protection.” 


THE WAY TO TALK 


By Corinne V. Loomis, in Penn 
Mutual News Letter 
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Wrong Way 


1. Not so many thousand dollars of in- 
surance. 
2. Not so many dollars a thousand. 
3. Not so many dollars a year. 
4. Not policy. 
5. Not premium. 
6. Not paying. 
7. Not hgw much it will cost. 
Right Way 
1. So much income to the family. 
2. Two or three per cent of the prin- 
cipal. 
. So many cents a day. 
. Contract. 
. Savings deposit. 
. Saving. 
. How much the prospect must save. 
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MAY CLAIMS 

The total amount of insurance in- 
volved in the death claims paid by 
the Mutual Benefit in May, 1919, was 
$831,621.78. Of this sum $14,037 on 
eight lives represented War Losses, 
and $107,753.66 on 38 lives were losses 
paid on persons who died of influenza 
and pneumonia. The total influenza 
losses since the beginning of the epi- 
demic now exceed $4,100,000. The 
Company’s mortality experience of the 
past two months encourages the belief 
that the epidemic has speut itself. 








——— —— 








Some of the Innovations Introduced by the EQUITABLE 
During Its 


Sixty Years of Public Service 


Free Health Examinations for Policyholders 


Shortening, Simplifying and Liberalizing the Policy 
Contract 


Immediate Payment of Death Claims 


Incontestability after first policy year 


Group Insurance for Employees 


A Corporate Policy to Protect Business Interests 


A Convertible Policy Adaptable to Altered 
Circumstances 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY of the UNITED STATES 


W. A. DAY, President 


120 BROADWAY _~ .- 


A Home Purchase Policy 


A Refund Annuity guaranteeing return of Entire 
Principal 


An Income Bond to Provide for old age 


New and Improved forms 


of Accident and Health 


Policies, thus completing the circle of protection 
against the hazards of Life, Accident, and Disease 


NEW YORK 
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Catholic Benevolent 
Legion Loses Case 


FACE 





MUST PAY CERTIFICATE 





After Insurance Department Com- 
plained of Small Reserve, Death 
Payments Were Cut 





J. K. Ellenbogen, a lawyer at 220 
Broadway, New York, acting for Mrs. 
Mary Kennedy, of New York, has had 
affirmed by the Appellate Division of 
the Supreme Court decisions of lower 
courts against the Catholic Benevolent 
Legion, a forty year old fraternal so- 
ciety, which issued a $1,000 insurance 
certificate to Mrs. Kennedy’s father, 


Michael Dooley in 1893. 
In 1904 the Insurance Department 


of New York notified the Catholic Be- 
nevolent Legion that it was not main- 
taining a proper reserve fund and, ac- 
cordingly, the organization materially 
increased rates to take effect Septem- 
ber, 1904, and also reduced the death 
benefits as to those members who 
joined prior to 1904, so that each mem- 
ber would receive about 55 per cent 
of the face value of the certificate or 
less. The funds of the Catholic Be- 
nevolent Legion became augmented by 
reason of the monthly increase of rate 
from seventy-eight cents a thousand to 
$2.04 a thousand so that it became un- 
necessary in 1904 to deduct any amount 
from the death benefit, and the organ- 
ization continued to pay in full until 
February, 1917, when the insurance de- 
partment again notified the organiza- 
tion that it was not maintaining a 
proper reserve. 
Amendments to By-Laws 

The fraternal society then passed a 
by-law putting the deductions from the 
face of the certificates into effect as 
to those older members who joined 
the order prior to 1904. In November, 
1917, Dooley died, and his daughter 
was tendered $554.37. The contention 
of the order was that the application 
for membership of Dooley as well as 
policy and certificate issued to him 
contained a clause that the member 
would be bound by any changes, addi- 
tions or amendments to the society’s 
charter or by-laws at any time subse- 
quent to the member joining the so- 
ciety just as though such amendments 
had been made prior to and were in 
force at the time of applying for mem- 
bership. ; 

Suit for $1,000 was brought. Justice 
Page, of the Appellate Division, in a 
lengthy decision stated that the asso- 
ciation had no right or legal power 
to reduce the amount which they had 
agreed to pay to a member’s estate. 
Furthermore: “The society could not 
require the members who joined prior 
to 1904 to contribute to a fund solely 
for the benefit of those who subse- 
quently joined the order. An insur- 
ance company or association may 
make discriminatory rates, but such 
discrimination must apply equally to 
all in the class. After the contract 
is made it cannot appropriate a portion 
of the amount that it has agreed to 
pay to members who had joined prior 
to a certain date in order to enable 
it to pay in full claims arising from 
the death of those after that date 
subsequent thereto.” 

Surerintendent Phillips wrote to Mr. 
Ellenbogen in February, 1917, that 
about 250 cases had been setiled in 
which the subject of deduction from 
the face value of certificates entered 
but that in one case only was the posi- 
tion of the society questioned. 





Assistant Actuary Howell, of the 
Equitable, of Iowa, is a graduate of the 
University of Pennsylvania, from where 
he went with The Prudential. For a 
time he was assistant actuary of the 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance. . In the 
spring of 1918 he returned to The 
Prudential, going from that company to 
the Equitable of Iowa. 


Life Insurance in 
The Peace Treaty 


FULL TEXT OF _ PROVISION 





Contracts Lapsed By Non-Payment of 
Premiums Caused by War Can 
Be Restored 





The full text of the life insurance 
section of the Peace Treaty is given 
herewith: 

11. Contracts of life insurance en- 
tered into between an insurer and a 
person who subsequently became an 
enemy shall not be deemed to have 
been dissolved by the outbreak of war, 
or by the fact of the person becoming 
an enemy. 

Any sum which during the war be- 
came due upon a contract deemed not 
to have been dissolved under the pre- 
ceding provision shall be recoverable 
after the war with the addition of in- 
terest at 5 per cent. per annum from 
the date of its becoming due up ‘to the 
day of payment. 

Where the contract has lapsed dur- 
ing the war owing to non-payment of 
premiums, or has become void from 
breach of the conditions of the con- 
tract, the assured or his representatives 
or the persons entitled shall have the 
right at any time within 12 months of 
the coming into force of the present 
Treaty to claim from the insurer the 
surrender value of the policy at the 
date of its lapse or avoidance. 

Where the contract has lapsed dur- 
ing the war owing to non-payment of 
premiums the payment of which has 
been prevented by the enforcement of 
measures of war, the assured or his 
representatives or the persons entitled 
shall have the rights to restore the 
contract on payment of the premiums 
with interest at 5 per cent. per annum 


within three months from the coming 
into force of the present Treaty. 

12. Any Allied or Associated Power 
may within three months of the com- 
ing into force of the present Treaty 
cancel all the contracts of insurance 
running between a German insurance 
company and its nationals under con- 
ditions which shall protect its nationals 
from any prejudice. 


To this end the German insurance 
company will hand over to the Allied or 
Associated Government concerned the 
proportion of its assets attributable to 
the policies so cancelled and will be 
relieved from all liability in respect of 
such policies. The assets to be handed 
over shall be determined by an actu- 
ary appointed by the Mixed Arbitral 
Tribunal. 

13. Where contracts of life insurance 
have been entered into by a local branch 
of an insurance company established in 
a country which subsequently became 
an enemy country, the contract shall, in 
the absence of any stipulations to the 
contrary in the contract itself, be gov- 
erned by the local law, but the insurer 
shall be entitled to demand from the 
insured or his representatives the re- 
fund of sums paid on claims made or 
enforced under measures taken during 
the war, if the making or enforcement 
of such claims was not in accordance 
with the terms of the contract itself or 
was not consistent with the laws or 
treaties existing at the time when it 
was entered into. 

14. In any case where by the law 
applicable to the contract the insurer 
remains bound by the contract not- 
withstanding the non-payment of pre- 
miums until notice is given to the in- 
sured of the termination of the con- 
tract, he shall be entitled where the 
giving of such notice was prevented by 
the war to recover the unpaid premi- 
ums with interest at 5 per cent. per 
annum from the insured. 
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The Prudential Insurance Company 
of America 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 
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Want 100 Speakers 
On One Subject 


—_ — 


INSURANCE AS SOCIAL FORCE 





Interesting Section of National Asso- 
ciation’s Convention This Fall in 
Pittsburgh; Preparing Program 


The National Association of Life 
Underwriters believes that one of the 
most interesting sections of the thir- 
tieth annual convention to be held in 
Pittsburgh will be the discussion of 
“Life Insurance As a Social Force,” on 
the program for Wednesday afternoon, 
October 1. The officers of the Asso- 
ciation will ask members to come pre- 
pared to throw additional light on this 
important topic, and in an announce- 
ment says that it expects at least one 
hundred delegates to speak on the sub- 
ject “if only for a minute.” Every 
delegate can give some personal testi- 
mony if he only will, and the officers 
are anxious to hear from everybody. 

On the same afternoon other broad 
subjects are “Government Life Insur- 
ance for Soldiers and Sailors of the 
World War,” “Income Life Insurance,” 
and “Psychology of a Life Insurance 
Sale.” 


On the first day the convention will 
be turned over to discussion of life 
insurance salesmanship, thrift and its 
functions in life insurance, and life in- 
surance for women and life insurance 
for farmers. 

Industrial Discussion 

The subjects during the second day’s 
sessions are “Written methods of sell- 
ing life insurance,” “Best methods of 
closing,” “Life insurance to cover in- 
heritance taxes.” 

At sectional conferences there will 
be discussed “Industrial life insurance 
as feeder for writing ordinary,” “Best 
methods of selecting agents” and 
“Value of daily reports.” 

On Wednesday morning, October 1, 
the convention will be devoted to talks 
on technical training of life insurance 
salesmen. 

There is every indication of a large 
attendance at the Pittsburgh conven- 
tion, despite the fact that the railroad 
administration will not offer special 
rates for the insurance or any other 
convention. 

One of the large delegations will be 
from Boston, and this delegation ex- 
pects to return to New England with 
the convention for 1920. 

The William Penn Hotel be 
convention headquarters. 


will 


FIDELITY’S LOAN RECORD 
The Fidelity Mutual Life does not 
owe a cent on any of its Government 


loan subscriptions. Its loan record 

follows: 

No. of Subscrip- Allot- Present 
Loan tion ment Ownership 
1 $200,000 $190,000 $300,000 
2 500,000 500,000 600,000 
3 500,000 500,000 504,300 
4 2,000,000 2,000,000 2,157,000 
5 1,500,000 1,075,000 1,075,000 





WITH G. W. FARLEY AGENCY 

Leslie P. Livengood, of the Home 
Office of the Equitable of Iowa, has 
gone with the G. W. Farley Agency as 
agency supervisor. 





The Northwestern National is aver- 
aging more than $4,000,000 a month in 
new business. 





The actual to expected mortality of 
sixty-five companies shows a combined 
average of 99.64 per cent for 1918. The 
combined average of the same com- 
panies in 1917 was 56.77 per cent. 





John Newton Russell, formerly presi- 
dent of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, back from Honolulu, says 
his agency of the Pacific Mutual Life, 
will do $10,000,000 this year. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 





The New York Life 
has made public the 
results of Harry B. 
Rosen’s work during 
April and May when 
he had examined, wrote and paid for 
632 policies during his single handed 
contest with the agents of the Park 
Row Branch. He defeated the branch 
in one of the greatest feats of agency 
work that the country has ever seen. 
The New York Life says: 

“It is no reflection on the Pagk Row 
Branch, the same thing would have 
happened to any branch with lhe same 
number of agents, but the fact goes 
down in history that Mr. Rosen, single- 
handed and alone, defeated all the 
forty-two agents in Mr. Briggs’s Branch 
two to one on number of policies is- 
sued, delivered and paid for. His vol- 
ume excess was over $775,000. 

“Mr. Rosen challenged Park Row to 
beat him on insurance written and ex- 
amined in April and May, same to be 
paid for in cash on or before June 30. 
It was forty-two agents against one. 
Rosen paid under rules for 632 policies, 
against 314 policies for Park Row, 
winning by 318, or more than two to 
one. The contest was on number of 
people insured. In the midst of this 
contest the Victory Loan Drive was on. 
Mr. Rosen temporarily withdrew from 
the Park Row contest, thrust aside all 
personal matters, and devoted himself 
for three weeks to selling Victory 
Notes for the country of his adoption. 
He personally challenged the entire 
agency force of Greater New York, 
numbering 1,090 men, to beat him on 
volume of these notes sold. He cleaned 
up the agents of Greater New York by 
selling more Victory Notes than all of 
them put together, then turned his at- 
tention to the Park Row fight and 
knocked out the forty-two men as easily 
as Dempsey did Witiard. But the 
world’s championship is an old story 
to Rosen. He has held it for years. 
Congratulations to him personally and 
officially. 

“These facts are spread on the rec- 
ords for the delectation of insurance 
writers in general and New York Life 
men in particular for generations to 
come, until another Rosen arises.” 

+ * * 


Agents may well give 
heed to the extraor- 
dinary number. of 
hazardous specula- 
tive schemes now be- 
ing offered to investors, says B. E. Rit- 
tenhouse in a talk to Equitable Life 
agents. A general outcry against such 
promotions has occurred throughout 
the country, and the public authorities 
are, in some instances, taking action 
to protect the public. Prominent among 
the victims of the solicitors and pro- 
moters of these questionable enter- 
prises are widows and others receiving 
bulk amounts of life insurance money. 

The Equitable Society is protecting 
the life insurance funds of a vast mul- 
titude of people and is daily paying 
out large sums to their beneficiaries 
That any of this money, so often labor- 
iously earned and unselfishly saved, 
and which the Equitable has so care- 
fully guarded, should be slipping away 
from beneficiaries in gquch large 
amounts into the pockets of sharpers 
and speculators or supposed friends, is 
most deplorable and distressing. 

Agents are justified in this crisis in 
making a special effort to give a 
friendly word of caution upon this sub- 
ject to the policyholders and benefi- 
— with whom they come in con- 
act. 

We cannot assume the _ responsi- 
bility of advising beneficiarfes as to 
what specific investments their insur- 
ance money should, or should not be 


Pays for 
632 Policies 
in Two Months 


Warns Against 
Speculative 
Schemes 





placed in, but agents may with pro- 
priety advise them to resist the temp- 
tation to invest for unusually large 
profits or high interest rates; for, as a 
rule, the greater these are, the greater 
is the risk of loss of principal—a haz- 
ard which only people of large means 
can afford to take. 

They may, very properly, be advised 
also never to loan or invest insurance 
money at the suggestion of or on the 
advice of strangers, or even of friends 
or relatives who are inexperienced in 
investing money or valuing property, 
without first securing the advice of 
responsible men who have had such 
experience. 

Virtually every beneficiary is within 
the reach of one or more soufid bank- 
ing institutions. As a rule, these are 
managed by men of high character 
and conservative judgment, who can 
give far more reliable advice as to che 
safety of an investment, or the security 
of a loan, than those who are without 
the experience and responsibility which 
these men have had in safeguarding 
the funds of other people. But whether 
or not this particular suggestion is ac- 
ceptable, beneficiaries should seek safe 
and sound advice before parting with 
their insurance money. It is especially 
dangerous to invest hastily and with- 
out taking time for careful considera- 
tion and thorough investigation. It is 
far better to take the chance of losing 
a little by going slowly than to lose 
much by undue haste. 

To guard against these possible dan- 
gers, the Equitable offers not merely 
advice, but the logical income or in- 
stalment plan of paying insurance 
money. 

Equitable agents will doubtless never 
have a more impressive reason to offer 
in support of this method of paying in- 
surance claims than the present ex- 
traordinary development of the specu- 
lative spirit in our country. Advan- 
tage should be taken of every possible 
opportunity to drive this lesson home. 

* * + 


School teachers comprise 

Insure the a large class of the self- 
School supporting women. Many 

Teacher teachers support not only 


themselves but one or 
more members of the family. Here is 
a-wide field for insurance—an excel- 
lent opportunity for exploiting the Bn- 








and service. 


men are found. 


B. H. WRIGHT, President 





dowment contract, or the Limited 
Payment Policy with Endowment Op- 
tion, both forms being particularly 
adapted to the needs of the self sup- 
porting woman, says F. P. C. in The 
Home Life Bulletin. Continuing, F. P. 
C, says: 

It is true that in some states teach- 
ers are protected to a certXin extent 
by a Pension System, operative on re- 
tirement from active duty through 
age limit or impaired health. 3ut a 
woman who has earned a comfortable 
income for twenty years or more finds 
it a matter not only of inconvenience, 
but of acute discomfort to readjust liv- 
ing expenses in her later years to meet 
an income approximately split in half 
on retirement from school work. 


Granted then that the teacher may 
frequently anticipate receiving a pen- 
sion when she is about sixty years old, 
it is equally true that she is apt to 
view with distinct apprehension the ap- 
proaching decrease of her income when 
her earning powers have ceased and 
the pension becomes operative. 

Did you ever ask a school teacher 
who had arrived at the age when she’d 
attained her 30’s and was viewing with 
aversion the 40’s, what she planned 
and dreamed for the future? 

If so, you’ve heard the same answer 
nine times out of ten: 














surance. 





“The Oldest Company in America” 


Issued its first Policy in 1843 


Three leadership achievements of the Mutual Life:—The American 
Experience Table of Mortality, the corner-stone of modern life in- 
The “contribution plan” of surplus distribution, used al- 
most universally by American companies. 
ment policy, the basic form of all Life Income contracts. 


“Mutual Life’—known in every household. 
and service, notable financial strength, co-operation with agencies. 
Life Insurance at its best!—the Agent’s desire and ideal. 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street, New York 





The Continuous Instal- 


Unexcelled policies 























State Mutual Life 


Assurance Company 
of WORCESTER, MASS. 


Incorporated 1844 


1919 
SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY YEAR 


For 75 years—far longer than the average life—the 
STATE MUTUAL has furnished unsurpassed protection 


Additions are made to our agency force when the right 


D. W. CARTER, Secretary 


STEPHEN IRELAND, 
Superintendent of Agencies 





“Well, after I’ve worked and saved a 
while longer, I’d like to buy a little 
house somewhere out of town, where 
I could have a garden of my own, and 
just live!” 

Good idea! Praiseworthy aim! But 
she can’t buy that “little house” out 
of her pension, nor out of her savings 
unless her daily living expenses are 
small and her propensity for saving an 
unusually well developed character- 
istic. 

She can buy that home though with 
the proceeds of a matured Endowment 
Policy if she has had the business 
acumen and foresight to make a life 
insurance company the depositary for 
her Building Fund. 

In paying premiums on an insurance 
contract to provide for her own future, 
the thrifty woman accomplishes still 
another purpose, for in event of her 
death before the policy matures she is 
enabled to leave to a dependent parent 
or such other relative as she may de- 
sire the full amount of her insurance. 
Thus in preparing a nest egg for her 
own future she is still able to leave 
some provision for aged father or 
mother in the event of her dying be- 
fore retirement on a pension, and dur- 
ing her working period of life. 

Explain then the advantages of the 
Endowment and Limited Payment 
Policy to the teachers; encourage them 
in systematic saving; insure them— 
and do so now before they go off for 
the summer holidays! 





Officers to Write 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
has begun publication of a four-page 
supplement to “Agency Items” for the 
discussion by officers of the Society of 
timely and instructive topics. 





The successful agent does a great 
deal of thinking. He makes his plans 
thoughtfully, and carries them out with 
care and discrimination. Some agents 
complain that they are too busy to 
think. These are the agents who do 
an immense amount of work and write 





mighty little life insurance, says 
“Agency Items.” 
John §S. Danford, re-insurance and 


merger broker for fraternal societies, 
died recently at the Palmer House, 
in Chicago. He had a wide acquain- 
tance in the fraternal world. 





The Royal Neighbors of America has 
increased its rates. It paid more than 
$1,000,000 for influenza claims. 





There are now 108 fraternal societies 
which admit women. 
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Reaching Men With 
Small Savings Idea 


SCRANTON LIFE’S ADVERTISING 








Lesson Taught By Savings Banks; 
Thrift and Foresight as Applied 
to Insurance 





The Scranton Life has been running 
some page advertisements in financial 
papers, under the caption: “Don’t Die 
Beyond Your Means.” One of these 
advertisements, aiming to ieach the 
average man who should be in the mar- 
ket for insurance, reads as follows: 

“It doesn’t take any argument to 
make people want good things. You 
don’t have to convert people to a de- 
sire tor good health, long life, three 
acres and a cow, and other good things. 
But it is necessary to show them how 
these things can be got. 

“By the same token it is no longer 
necessary to convince people that they 
ought to lay aside a little money in 
the savings bank and have another lit- 
tle nest egg in the shape of a good 
policy of insurance. Everybody desires 
these things. There are countless quiet 
longings associated with the idea of 
getting a little pile of spot cash anch- 
ored in a bank; and as many of the 
game longings are attached to the 
idea of having enough good insurance 
to make old age serene and even death 
itself a successful business transaction. 

“The greatest inventions have only 
opened our eyes to things already in 
our possession and showed us how to 
use what we’ve already got. The most 
interesting thing in the early history 
of savings banks, is not that they per- 
suaded people to save money, but that 
they furnished a way by which people 
could save money, and by saving, make 
money. You can’t save money in an 
old stocking; burying money in the 
cellar and hiding it in the chimney isn’t 
saving it—at least, it is not saving it 
in such a way that the money is mak- 
ing the wheels of industry go round 
and helping civilization forward. A 
dollar that hides is no better than a 
man who loafs and shirks and rusts out 
in idleness. That man of the parable 
who hid his talent, lost it—and yet 
he hid it away with a very dainty and 
scrupulous and nifty precaution. He 
wrapped it up in a nice, clean napkin. 

Guarantees Wisdom of Thrift 

“And life insurance didn’t invent the 
principle of thrift and forethought. 
Men of old did a great deal of thinking 
about the morrow and became anxious 
Life insurance provided a simple way 
by which forethought could function 
normally—and the great spread of life 
insurance guarantees its wisdom. 

“Today the major part of all banking 
and insurance literature is built around 
the idea of small savings; most of the 
arguments are commonplace, but they 
bear witness to a sound and healthy 
instinct—for the secret of all wealth is 
accumulation. The man who expects to 
acquire wealth by leaps and bounds, 
who dreams of a time when he will 
make a ‘killing’ and haul his pile to the 
bank on a dray, will dream on and 
when he wakes up, he’ll be sadder and 
wiser. Trees don’t shoot up over night. 
The rivers fall in raindrops on moun- 
tains and fields, and the oceans as- 
semble by a thousand streams. A man 
breathes the air into his lungs in little 
pouchfuls and life goes on by single 
heart-beats. 

“The day of small things is not to be 
despised. Think of loaning a dollar a 
whole year for three cents or even for 
S1x cents! And yet, the entire invest- 
ment structure of banking and business 
is durably built upon that principle of 
putting a dollar out to fatten on in- 
terest. 

“The biggest factor in the nation’s 
business is the item of small savings 
by the millions of people of small 








American Central Life 


Insurance Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Established 1899 


All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 





means. And the best lesson to be 
learned by the multitude is the power 
of their nickels and dimes. 


Power of Small Change 


“Most people have never learned the 
power of money in small change. 
Everybody is impressed with tne enor- 
mous power of a million dollars—and 
everybody dreams more or less of what 
wonderful things he could do with a 
million. But the wonders of the world 
are accomplished, not with millions of 
dollars, but with nickels and dimes. 
There are only a few people with mil- 
lions, but everybody has a dime or 
two—and all that the millions can do, 
when they go into business, is to find 
ways to give the nickels and dimes 
of the multitude a fair and square 
chance in the race for more. 


“There is more wisdom in knowing 
how to spend a dime a day than in 
knowing how to invest a million dol- 
lars. For the million attracts sound 


opportunities for investment; the mil- 
lion is proud, cautious, exclusive; the 
dime on the contrary is humble, indif- 
ferent, fugitive, easily tempted. 


“And, of course, the first lesson the 
dime must learn is how to get with 
the other dimes, to be chummy and 
organize. Savings banks have been 
a godsend to the people because they 
have opened the way to the democracy 
of thrift, opened the way to the mem- 
bership of small savings in sound in- 
vestments. Life insurance has gone 
further, let’s tell you how.” 





NO SHIRKER 


Agent W. H. Shirk, of The Pruden- 
tial in Harrisburg, Pa., district, is a 
great believer in advance payments. 
Mr. Shirk’s net advance payments have 
been below $1,300 but three times 
during the current year on a debit of 
$156.68, while arrears average about 
six per cent. 











The Conversion of 
Government Insurance 


By PREBLE TUCKER 


Anzlysis of Policy, Rate Comparison 
With Private Companies, Con- 


version and Other Features 


Price 


Ten Cents Per Single Copy 
Seven Dollars Per Hundred Copies 
Fifty Dollars Per Thousand Copies 


Exclusive Selling Agents 


The Eastern Underwriter Company 
105 William Street, New York, N. Y. 

















Miller’s Attack On 
Banker Agents 


AS VIEWED BY AGENTS’ ORGAN 








“Life Association News” Thinks it Too 
Sweeping; Should Be No Spirit 
of Antagonism 





The attack on bankers as insurance 
agents made by Harry T. Miller, of 
Minneapolis, formerly president of the 
Minneapolis Association of Life Under- 
writers, is made the subject of an edi- 
torial in the current issue of “Life 
Association News,” the official organ 
of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters. The “News” says it would 
not intentionally cancel half a line of 
Mr. Miller’s address; that it has had a 
salutary effect in Minneapolis, but it 
would add a line or two by saying that 
banking and life insurance are so in- 
dissolubly connected and interrelated 
that neither can afford to foster a 
spirit of antagonism against the other. 
One paragraph of Mr. Miller’s address 
which strikes the “News” as demanding 
comment was this: 

“Bankers, as a rule, have no respect 
whatever for either you (life insurance 
agents) or your business. There are a 
few exceptions, but if you ask me to do 
80, I could not point them out. I simply 
assume that there are none.” 


Comment of the “News” 

The comments of the “News” on this 
paragraph follow: 

“This is a broad and scathing blanket 
indictment by Mr. Miller. It was prob- 
ably not intended in this light. It seems 
reasonable to assume that its applica- 
tion was entirely local. Banks and life 
insurance companies are essential fac- 
tors of our financial economics. They 
are not competitive institutions. A bank 
is designed and manages its affairs to 
take care of immediate financial needs, 
while life insurance companies assume 
what may be roughly called long-time 
obligations. But a few years ago there 
were probably fifty banks throughout 
the country spending considerable 
money advertising life insurance. The 
institution of life insurance was widely 
advertised on a strictly non-partisan 
basis. The campaign was inaugurated 
by the St. Louis Union Bank, an institu- 
tion with deposits at that time amount- 
ing to over thirty-five million dollars. 
Of course, this bank and all other banks 
which followed out the idea expected to 
profit from it, but this profit was con- 
sidered merely in a co-operative sense 
and by no means from a competitive 
point of view. 

“On the whole, we have very good 
reason to believe that bankers as a class 
conduct their business on an ethical 
plane quite comparable with life under- 
writers. Truthfully, we can see nothing 
to be gained and on ‘the contrary, much 
to be lost in good-will and in a general 
co-operative spirit when we attempt to 
accuse banking interests of purposes 
and motives which, if consummated, 
would invariably disrupt and disor- 
ganize the agency system in life insur- 
ance.” 





ARTICLE BY A. D. REILEY 

A. D. Reiley, assistant inspector of 
risks of the Mutual Life, has written 
an article, entitled “The Problem of 
Ascertaining the Actual Rise in Mor- 
tality Caused by Unhealthy Trades.” 
It appears in the current number of 
the “Journal of Industrial Hygiene.” 





THOMAS ASSISTANT ACTUARY 

Earl M. Thomas has been elected as- 
sistant actuary of the John Hancock, 
of which Company he has been mathe- 
matician for some years. 





NEW LONDON CONVENTION 
The Connecticut Mutual convention 
in New London in September will be 
largely devoted to outlining and review- 
ing the new economic world epoch and 
the part of life insurance in it, 
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Hold Ide Services 
At Locust Valley 





PROMINENT MEN AT FUNERAL 





Field Managers Present From Balti- 
more, Cincinnati, Richmond, Wash- 
ington, Brooklyn and Ithaca 





A special train on Saturday carried 
finan- 
insurance men to 
Island (his late 
George E. Ide 


a large number of prominent 
lawyers and 
Locust Valley, Long 

home), to attend the 
funeral services. In a 
personal loss was felt in the 
of the Home Life’s 
lovable character, 

and general helpfulness 
ships which were of life-long duration. 
helped many 
to the 


ciers, 


circle a 
passing 


whose 


wide 


president, 
genuine courtesy 


drew friend- 


His advice in insurance 
an agent along the way 
success. 

Among the insurance executives who 
attended the funeral, in addition to the 
officers of the Home Life, were Charles 
A. Peabody. president of the Mutual; 
Robert Lynn Cox, third vice-president 
Metropolitan Life; William BroSmith, 
Travelers, and George T. Wight, man- 
ager of the Life Presidents. From the 
field came these managers of the Home 
Life: J. Herman Ireland. Baltimore, 
president of ‘the Home Life’s Agency 


goal of 


Association; W. A. R. Bruehl, Cincin- 
nati; J. C. Bristow, Richmond; James 
Lee Bost, Washington; I. R. Stevens, 


Wray, Philadelphia, 
Brooklyn. FE. A. 
agent of New 


Clarence 
and John H. Scott 
Callahan, a_ veteran 
Haven, and George H. Simonds, of 
Newark, also attended. Among some 
of ‘the important financiers and lawyers 
who were at the services were Henry 
P. Davison, Ralph Peters. Paul D. 
Cravath, W. D. Guthrie and William 
A. Nash. 


Brooklyn Editorial 


The Brooklyn “Eagle” devoted al- 
most a column to an estimate of Mr. 
Ide, saying in part: 

“The insurance world loses an im- 
pressive figure and the financial world 
a powerful factor in the death of 
George FEF. Ide. Born at 87 Montague 
street, the son of Henry FE. Ide, a 
Broadway merchant, one of a consider- 
able number of substantial men of old 
New York's commerce who made their 
homes for themselves on Brooklyn's 
heights, fitted for college in the Poly- 
technic and graduated at Yale in 1881, 
Mr. Ide never lost the full value of his 
early cultural training, and in banking 
or insurance activities, as in his digni- 
fied participation in political and _ re- 
form movements as a good citizen, he 
had the scholarly balanced view of in- 


Ithaca; 


“Eagle” 


surance things that makes for broad 
success. 
“Mr. Ide was in the banking busi- 


ness with Stephen Van Culen White 
when he decided to enter the service of 
the Home Life in 1890. The Yale 
man’s fitness for grasping the intrica- 
cies and equities of life insurance was 
quickly demonstrated. In two years 
he was vice-president of the Home 
Life; in four years he was its presi- 
dent. In nineteen years he had tripled 
the assets and business of the Com- 
pany. It is a matter of pride to his 
friends that Mr. Ide’s policy had accom- 
plished this without any recourse to 
doubtful methods.” 

After commenting upon the fact that 
Charles E. Hughes had picked out Mr. 
Ide and the Home for eulogy after the 
Armstrong investigation, the editorial 
continued: 

“His ideas were those of the educated. 
well-poised American, who is ashamed 
neither of his education nor of his 
Americanism. Very large numbers of 





personal friends will mourn George E. 
Ide. Brooklyn will mourn him. Death 
came at a time when such citizens 
were never more needed in city, state 
and nation.” 

The services at Locust Valley were 
simple and were conducted by the Rev. 
Charles Hinton, rector of St. John’s 
Episcopal Church. Floral pieces came 
from Yale University, Yale Class of 
1881, St. George’s Society, Royal In- 
surance Co., Michigan Agency of Home 
Life, Home Life’s Agency Association 
and the office force of the Company. 


Death a Surprise 
The death of Mr. Ide was a surprise, 


although he had been in poor health 
for several years. More than two 
years ago when he left his office it was 


the building that he 
would never return, but his recupera- 
tive powers surprised his associates 
and outwardly he did not look to have 
been in critical health. So when he 
left the office the last time and con- 
tinued to remain away it was thought 
that he might pull through again. 


LICENSE FOR WEEK 


whispered about 





LOST 


Kansas Superintendent Canceled Wood- 
men of World Permit in That 
State; Action Reversed 





After canceling the Kansas license of 
the Sovereign Camp Woodmen of the 
World for a week Superintendent of 
Insurance Travis reversed his action 
and gave the license back again. Dur- 
ing the week the wires were hot with 
messages. “The Fraternal Monitor” 
prints this criticism of the superintend- 
ent and explanation of his action: 

“The Sovereign Camp Woodmen of 
the World recently had its license to 
do business in Kansas cancelled for a 
week by Frank L. Travis, superintend- 
ent of insurance. Those who have ob- 
served the irresponsible way in which 
Mr. Travis exerts his autnority were 
not surprised by the news. He has had 
considerable fun with commercial in- 
surance companies operating in the 
State and has enjoyed making them 
dance and sing on trivial pretexts, and 
it was only a matter of time before he 
tackled a fraternal society. This was 
when he made a mistake. He thereby 
not only attacked thousands of frater- 
nalists in the State, but of the various 
societies in hig jurisdiction he de- 
scended upon one which does not stand 
trifling, The Sovereign Camp Wood- 
men of the World through its members 
is powerful enough to unmake any 
prince, potentate or popinjay who 
springs up on the plains of Kansas. 

“One of the duties of the officers of a 
fraternal benefit society is to prevent 
fraud in paying claims. It is a duty 
to all the members at large that their 
funds shall not be pald to any persons 
on illegal claims. As a rule, the sut- 
tlements made by fraternities are equit- 
able, but any claim tainted with fraud 
must be investigated. It appears that 
the beneficiaries in two contested 
claims in Kansas submitted their 
troubles to Superintendent Travis. 
Thereupon he telegraphed the Wood- 
men of the World at Omaha that its 
license was cancelled, and he gave the 
information to the — 





READ EVERYTHING 


Read all the insurance journals that 
you can, says “Equiowa.” Read all the 
books. on salesmanship that you can. 
Read everything on selling and man- 
aging an interview that you can. Anc 
when you have finished, if you have 
read well, you will come to one big 
conclusion. 

Every man is sold for one reason. 
This reason is different with each, but 
it is always there. The secret, if it be 
a secret, of every sale lies in the fact 
that the salesman found the spot, fixed 
upon the one reason that would sell 
this one man, and, having found it, 
talked that and nothing else. 











Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


OLDEST -LARGEST-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 


CONDITIONS ON DECEMBER 31, 1918 


RD  escinctcvesrcessesenesees Re a a CEI Ee ee ee ere $18,362,862.75 
RUDD. ccnsdaceevndsccceessuadedeebnessenebe eeencessuereevaebnensesoceuseese 16,626,824.78 
Capital and Surplus .........++. isp OREN DER HipeabensteasbenseeeueeberEveneede 1,736,037.97 
EE OE TOD . ssacernecevedsereessvediesrnssccdisetetsossrsecescsesoessens 149,170,320.00 
ND G0 URED gs ctickvnnccscner0 satspenensnceevecscessosoneversens 2,376,218.75 

Hiwarwedseeeseboess 21,988,834.83 


Total Payments to Policyholders since Organization 


JOHN G. WALKER, President. 


























REASON Our 
Policies Sell 


UR POLICY CONTRACTS contain 
all provisions consistent with safe 
underwriting and are guaranteed by a fe- 
posit of the full legal reserve with the 


State. Our promises are all in our con- 
tract. Good centracts for up-and-doing 
agents. 


THOMAS J. OWENS, Pres. 


DR. ALBERT SEATON CLAUD T. TUCK 
Vice-Pres. & Med. Dir. Secretary 








The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 


LIFE, ACCIDENT, and HEALTH INSURANCE 


Low Guaranteed Rates 




















INTERNATIONAL LIFE or st. Louis 
SMASHED ALL RECORDS IN 1918 


Jt was the Special Combination and New T. O. Policies that did the work. 
If you are not selling them we are both losing money. 


Write us today for contract 


INTERNATIONAL LIFE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 











More 
Power 
To You 


The more push there 
is behind you the more 
power you have. We 
furnish the push. This 
push is the help we 
give our men. No 
other life insurance 
company does as much 
to insure the success 
of its Field Force. Ask 
any Bankers Life man 
or write 


Bankers Life 


Company 
DES MOINES 


GREATEST 
ILLINOIS 


COMPANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 
WILL PAY THEM WELL 
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Founded 1865 


The Provident Life and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia 





The Thrift Campaign reinforces the Provi- 
dent agent’s canvass for long endowment. 








Northwest corner Fourth and Chestnut Streets 








Equitable of Iowa 
Cleveland Program 


CONVENTION AUGUST 26, 27, 28 








A. D. Wallis to Lead Discussion on 
Best Selling Points; R. G. Hunter 
on Disability 





The agency association of the Equit- 
able of Iowa has prepared an interest- 
ing program for the annual convention 
which is to be held in Cleveland Aug- 
ust 26, 27, 28. Harold J. Cummings, 
head of the special service department, 
will read the first paper, “Life Insur- 


ance—the Greatest Thing in the 
World.” He! is to be followed by 
Thomas J. Vinder, whose paper is 


entitled “Loyalty and Enthusiasm.” 

Allan D. Wallis will lead a discussion 
on best selling points, those to follow 
him dividing their talks into city and 
rural prospects, some of the field men 
taking part in that discussion being 
R. O. Claypoole, Edw. Carter, W. S. 
Wolfson, W. E. Campbell, E. E. Chewn- 
ing, A. L. Wells, H. C. Winey, E. J. 
Failor and C. I. Hart. 

A few of the other topics and their 
speakers follow: “My Experience in 
France,” Wilmer Christian; “Disability- 
Double Indemnity Provisions and Oc- 
cupational Hazards,” Actuary Robert- 
son G. Hunter; “The Merits of Stock 
Management,” John E. Ray; “Safety 
the First Consideration,” B. H. Deters; 
and “If You Can Fill the Unforgiving 
Minute With Sixty Seconds’ Worth of 
Distance Run,” by Walter J. Dwyer, 

W. F. Crawford is president of the 
Agency Association. The convention 
will be the best that the Equitable 
agents have yet held. 


COST OF EPIDEMIC 





Insurance Companies Paid $110,000,000, 
Says Actuary Franks, of Fidelity 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. 





According to J. B. Franks, actuary 
of the Fidelity Mutual Life, the total 
extra losses caused by the influenza 
epidemic, and paid by the insurance 
companies of ‘the United States, have 
heen estimated at not less than $110,- 
000,000. The payment of this great sum 


Dr. Hoffman Soon 
To Visit Europe 


HEALTH 





STUDYING INSURANCE 





To Be Accompanied By Associate 
Actuary Johnson, of Prudential; 
Will Visit Many Cities 





Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman, third vice- 
president and statistician of The Pru- 
dential, will sail for Europe on August 
2 on the “Adriatic,” accompanied hy 
Frederick H. Johnson, associate actu- 
ary of The Prudential and by his 
daughter, Miss Frances Armstrong. 

Dr. Hoffman will remain abroad for 
a period of four months and will visit 
England, Scotland, [reland, Wales, Bel- 
gium and France. 

While in Europe Dr. Hoffman will 
investigate health insurance and other 
forms of social inspirance, and _ will 
confer wita famous men in science and 
sociology, as well as with labor lead- 
ers, including Samuel Gompers, now in 
France. 

Dr. Hoffman has made many investi- 
gations in his time, but he expects his 
present trip and inquiry to be the most 
important which he has yet under- 
taken. 








has reduced in varying degrees the 
safety margin of most of the compa- 
nies. This effect has been so great 
in some cases as to cause the man- 
agers to discontinue entirely the pay- 
ment of dividends for the current year; 
in other cases, to reduce their dividend 
distributions by 50 per cent., and so 
on down to small reductions. In some 
cases no reductions were made. 

“The managers of every insurance 
company in the United States have 
been carefully considering the effect 
of what has happened, and I think we 
can assume, without question, that all 
companies will at some time and in 
some twaly restore ‘the pre-epidemic 
status,” he said. 

“If there has been any question in 
the minds of intelligent people as to 
the necessity for a mutual life insur- 
ance company providing a reasonable 
margin to cover the unexpected, we 
can now say ‘that such question has 
been fully answered.” 








The Verdict of the Great Jury. 





Your success as an underwriter depends upon the verdict brought tn 


by the greatest jury in the world—the American public. 


For sixty- 


eight years the Massachusetts Mutual has been building up a nation- 


wide reputation. 





Its friends are everywhere and are ever ready to 

testify to the faithful and efficient service that it always renders. There 

is no better company to buy from and no better company to sell for. 
Occasionally we have a General Agency opening. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 











THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU 
Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 


the most valuable policy for the insured_ 
Secure prompt action in the 


INSURANCE COM 





WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
Metropolitan District 
St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 











Desirable Way To 
Order More Insurance 





MUTUAL BENEFIT AMENDMENT 





Policyholder Signs Blank When Buying 
Policy, Which Makes New Exami- 
nation Unnecessary 





The Muiual Benefit has completed 
its usual analysis of not taken business 
for the year 1918. 

It is apparent from this analysis that 
extra policies, usually ordered without 
the consent of the insured, with the 
idea of taking a chance on delivery, 
are responsible for much of this waste. 
In 1918 no less than 1,451 extra policies 
for a total of $6,317,012 of insurance 
were returned Tor cancellation. 

While there is no time for placing 
additional insurance on a man who is 
really able to carry it quite so good as 
when his policy has been delivered 
and thoroughly explained to him, there 
is 2 much more desirable way to effect 
this result than ordering optional pol- 
icies. The insured should be urged to 
avail himself of the privilege of apply- 
ing for additional insurance on amend- 
ment without further examination. To 
know that he had that privilege would 
please most any man, whereas he 
might well take offense at having an 
extra policy issued without his consent. 

G. C. Tudor’s Experience 

In 1918 General Agent George C. 
Tudor of Winston-Salem, N. C., person- 
ally sold $96,500 of additional insur- 
ance on fourteen amendments, all of 
which were prepaid. Mr. Tudor believes 
with the company that this is the su- 
perior method. In a letter on this sub- 
ject to the Agency Department Mr. 
Tudor said: 

“T believe this to be far better than 
ordering extra policies. Your clients 
are feeling good when they receive 
their policies. After explaining the 
policy thoroughly I have had clients in 
a number of cases say to me that they 
wish they had applied for a larger 
policy, and that they had no idea our 
policies were so liberal. Several of our 
men have used the amendment blank 
for additional insurance since our re- 
cent agency meeting.” 

General Agent W. S. 


Cochrane of 


Peoria, Ill., comments as follows on the 
same subject: 

“We send out with each policy a 
blank, which, if signed within thirty 
days of the examination by the insured, 
will get him additional insurance with- 
out a re-examination. This often is 
very easy to secure and never hard to 
try on. It often takes but little talk 
to increase a man’s line when he has 
already been sold.” 

Mutual Benefit men who have 
adopted the amendment practice of or- 
dering additional insurance find it 
highly satisfactory and it has the added 
advantage of not subjecting the com- 
pany to needless expense, which is a 
very important matter, especially now- 
adays. 





EXTENDED INSURANCE 





Surprise for Estate of Thomas A. 
Bury Who Stopped Paying Pre- 
miums on Policy 





The Phoenix Mutual “Field,” in its 
current issue, recites an interesting 
case of the extended insurance princi- 
ple. In 1902 Thomas A. Bury lapsed 
his policy taken out in 1899, and on 
which only three premiums had been 
paid. 

The Company used the equity to buy 
extended insurance for $1,000 to May 
27, 1919, and there was enough over to 
purchase a pure endowment of $65 
payable if the insured was alive on 
that date. 

No word ever came from the insured 
after 1902 and in consequence the 
home office last month notified the 
Minneapolis agency that this endow- 
ment of $65 would be due and payable 
on the 27th of May. This information 
was sent to the last known address of 
the insured and a reply came back 
from the insured’s wife to the effect 
that her husband died in 1908 and 
that ‘the policy, which was considered 
of no value, had been lost. 

The check which had been drawn for 
$65 to pay the endowment was changed 
to one for $1,000. 

In 1918 forty-two claims, amounting 
to $73,209 were paid under policies that 
became claims while they were being 
continued under extended insurance. 








After another Year 


The Agents of the 
New England Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of Splendid Success, 





Face the New Responsibili 


Generous Service which 





with the Determination to give that 


A Universal Necessity 


ties resulting from the War, 


is making Life Insurance 
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C. H. Jones Explains 
His Selling Method 


USES LIBERTY BOND  SIMILE 








South Carolina Man Says He Finds It 
Easy to Sell Income 
Policies 





Carroll H. Jones, who represents the 
Fidelity Mutual Life in Columbia, S. C., 
delivered one of the most effective 
papers at the recent convention of the 


Fidelity Mutual Life’s Leaders Club in 
Philadelphia. He discussed the Amer- 
ican saving habit, and explained a line 
of talk he has used successfully, say- 
ing in part: 

Realizing that salesmanship is large- 
ly a question of making the prospective 
purchaser desire or value more highly 
the article offered than the money rep- 
resenting the price asked, it becomes 
merely a question of presenting your 
proposition in such an attractive way 
that the prospect fully comprehends its 
true value. Many sales have been lost 
merely because the prospect did not 
fully grasp the value of the article of- 
fered. I therefore find it most helpful 
in soliciting to make comparisons with 
some form of investment that is thor- 
oughly understood by the prospect, and 
to my mind one of the most convincing 
arguments is the following: 

T usnally refer to the fact that a large 
percentage of people think of life insur- 
ance as a die-to-win proposition, and 
explain that life insurance today is quite 
different, giving the insured a splendid 
investment free from the hazards of 
ordinary business, and the only sure 
way of guaranteeing independence for 
himself and his dependents in case of 
death, disease, or old age incompetence. 
I lay stress on the fact that it offers 
a splendid investment without the life 
insurance feature, and, with that added, 
there is no investment open to him near 
so attractive. I am, of course, at this 
time explaining the “Income for Life” 
policy, and at the proper time I say to 
him: 

“Mr. Brown, we judge everything by 
comparison, and I want to compare 
what I offer with the purchase of Lib- 
erty Bonds, because I know that you 
appreciate the desirability of a United 
States Bond. Suppose when you go to 
your bank tomorrow, the cashier would 
call you back into his private office and 
say fo you, ‘Brown, the bank bought 
$1,000,000 of the Fourth Liberty Bonds 
tc help out the Government, but as we 
are in the banking business and must 
earn more than 4% per cent. on our 
investments, we have decided to sell 
these bonds to some of our best custom- 
ers On very attractive terms, and have 
allotted $10,000 worth to you. Now I 
know that as long as you have your 
health you will not require the income 
from these bonds, but if you should die 
your family would; and should you be- 


come disabled or live beyond the pro- 
duction period of life, it would be fine 
to have those bonds for yourself. We 
have paid $10,000 cash for these bonds, 
but we are going to sell them to you, 
put your name on them, and put them 
in the vault for you and your family. 
We want our money to earn 7% per 
cent., and if we secure that return for 
thirty years we are willing to give you 
the principal. Therefore, you pay us 
3% per cent. annually on the face value 
of the bonds, and as they are right here 
in the vault we will clip the coupon of 
4% per cent. and the two together will 
give us 7% per cent. on our money. 
You have been a good customer of this 
bank, and we appreciate it, so if you 
die, we will immediately turn the $10,- 
000 worth of bonds over to your wife 
without further payment, notwithstand- 
ing you have never paid one ‘cent on 
the principal and less than half the 
carrying charges, the United States 
Government having paid 4% per cent. 
of it, and our money bought the bonds. 
Should you become disabled we will re- 
lieve you of any further payments and 
instead pay you 8% per cent. on the 
face value of the bonds annually until 
you are 65 years old and then give them 
to you, or to your wife in case of your 
prior death. However, should you be 
fortunate and live in good health to the 
age of 65, we will deliver the bonds to 
you, notwithstanding you have never 
paid one cent on the principal and less 
than half the carrying charges.’ 

“Mr. Brown, do you believe that your 
bank will sell you $10,000 worth of 
bonds on those terms this morning?” 

He, of course, answers “no.” I say: 
“Certainly not, they are not in the life 
insurance business and could not come 
out on the proposition unless they were 
in position to make the offer to and 
have it accepted by thousands of men 
in order to get the proper average. Mr. 
Brown, you and your family are in the 
same position, depending on your one 
life and continued activity for support, 
and neither of you can get an average. 
Mr. Brown, I represent a Company many 
times larger and stronger than your 
bank, and they offer you exactly this 
proposition, substituting $10,000 cash for 
$10,000 worth of bonds. In addition, you 
get annual dividends reducing the cost, 
the right to discontinue after three 
years, receiving an equitable  settle- 
ment, etc.” 

If he still resists, I sometimes say: 
“Now, Brown, of course you have some 
“Liberty Bonds. I will agree right here 
and now to pay you $35 annually if you 
will agree to sell me $1,000 worth on 
the terms I have just outlined. He de- 
clines. (No one has ever taken me up.) 
I then say: “A proposition too good to 
give should be good enough to take.” 





MRS. EDWARDS WITH EQUITABLE 


Mrs. Evelyn H. Edwards, formerly 
with the Union Central Life, is now 
with the Charles Jerome Edwards 


agency of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society in New York. 








Pan-American Life Insurance Company 


NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 


Capital. .......$1,000,000.00 


OUR 1916 STATEMENT SHOWS 


Insurance in force........ 
eae 
New Insurance paid for... 


The High Scores in the Life Insurance Profession are won by Trained 
Men. We will train you in the Profession and locate you in Productive 
Territory either North or South. Your Opportunity is Here. 


Further information on request. Address: 
E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and General Manager 


Whitney Central Bank Building 
NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 


..-Cover).... $42,400,000 
.»- (over).... 5,600,000 
vwapawoa med P 10,000,000 





NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 
FRED A. HOWLAND, President 


A MUTUAL COMPANY 


WHICH FOR 


SIXTY-NINE YEARS 


HAS PROTECTED THE 


HOME AND FAMILY 


Edward D. Field, Superintendent of Agencies 

















HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1899 


PROTECTION FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 

This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts from age 3 months 
next birthday to 60 years. 

INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in full immediate benefit from date of issue. 
ORDINARY POLICIES contain a valuable Disability clause and are guar- 
anteed by State Endorsement. 

GOOD CONTRACTS FOR LIVE AGENTS 
Executive offices No. SOG Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
BASIL S. WALSH, President JOSEPH L. DURKIN, Secretary JOHN J. GALLAGHER, Treasurer 












































THE RIGHTS OF 
THE INDIVIDUAL 


AND THE SAFEGUARDS OF INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS 


Rights and duties are personal. Pleasure and pain are personal. 
The combined rights of individuals make up the rights of nations, and 
the “rights” of nations sometimes clash. It was for the protection of 
these individual rights that Americans entered the war; it was to defend 
these rights that we raised vast armies, disciplined and equipped them, 
and sent them overseas to fight. It was for individual rights that our 
men fought so heroically. Their victory is a victory for individual rights. 


Laws and courts and treaties and bailiffs and armies are properly 
the safeguards of individual and national rights. The first law of man- 
kind was club-law—the law of the strongest—the law of the jungle. 
The ultimate law—the law toward which Democracies are struggling— 
will be the law which gives every individual his rights, harmonizing 
them with other men’s rights. 


In a Democracy men are assumed to have been born with certain 
inalienable rights which are protected and restrained by laws which men 
themselves more or less directly make and execute. 

Laws are not rights; they should define rights and be their safe- 
guard. 

Apply this reasoning to Life Insurance and see how reasonable and 
how imperative it becomes. 


The wife, who is the home-maker, and who, while making the 
home, loses the opportunity to earn an independent income, has the right 
to some sort of protection against the risk of her husband’s death. 
Children have a right to be well brought up and well educated. These 
rights should be safeguarded as against the death or total disability of 
the husband and father. In most cases there is no safeguard except 
Life Insurance. 

The rights of the individuals—husband, wife and children—are 
written in the policy, and are further safeguarded by the accumulations 
of the insuring company and by the laws under which it operates. You 
can’t live real democracy without insuring your life. 


The New York Life Insurance Company issues a Policy insuring 
against the risk of death or total disability. Behind each Policy is 
seventy-four years of experience, abundant resources, and the super- 
vision of laws that define and maintain the rights of individuals. 


New York Life Insurance Company 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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F. F. Dryden’s Article 
In “The American” 


BEINGS WHO LIVE LONGEST 





Follow Ten Commandments and You 
Have Better Chance of Long 
Life, He Says 





“The Kind of Human Beings Who 
Live Longest” is the title of an article 
in the current “American Magazine,” 
written by Forrest F. Dryden, president 
of The Prudential. Some points made 
by Mr. Dryden in this remarkably in- 
teresting article follow: 

Married men live longer than single 
men and are much freer from certain 
important diseases. Thus, if a man and 
a woman are both twenty-five years of 
age, the man has more chances of liv- 
ing to be fifty than has the woman. 
On the other hand, if a man and 


woman have both reached the age of 
fifty the chances are that the woman 
will outlive the man. 

The mortality among married women 
is greater in youth and middle age—a 
condition complicated, of course, by the 
dangers accompanying childbirth—but 
the woman who has survived to fifty is 
usually likely to outlive her husband. 


Clean Livers Long Livers 


The man who would live long and be 
happy can have no better formula than 
the Ten Commandments. Clergymen 
and farmers are popularly supposed to 
lead as moral and as wholesome lives 
as any two classes in the population: 
and the records of insurance companies 
show that they represent apparently 
the best risks. About the worst risks, 
of course, are makers of high explo- 
sives, aviators, submarine workers and 
those who are exposed to tthe constant 
irritation and infection of injurious 
dust. 

But, side by side with those whose 
occupations involve physical danger 
come the saluon keepers, who have an 
extra mortality of 70 per cent, as shown 
by an extensive investigation con- 
ducted jointly by the Actuarial Society 
of America and the Association of Life 
Insurance Medical Directors. The in- 
vestigation further showed that hotel 
proprietors, who tend bar only occa- 
sionally, but who frequently take 
drinks, shorten their lives on an aver- 
age of six years by that fact. 

The same searching investigation, 
based on more than 2,000,000 policy- 
holders, dealt a hard blow to the popu- 
lar notion that the sowing of wild oats 
is innocuous, provided a man repents 
and reforms in his youth. The wages 
of sin is always death; and even though 
a sin be long since forgotten, it is likely 
to have its wage finally, in a shortened 
period of activity and an earlier end. 
The records proved clearly that de- 
cency and temperance pay; that the 
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REAL SATISFACTION 


Working with William N. Compton and the John 
‘Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company in New 
York City forms the happiest combination imagin- 
able for the life insurance salesman. 





If you have any doubt in your mind have it dispelled 


220 BROADWAY 
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total abstainer outlives the occasional 
drinker; and that the man who has 
been a steady drinker in his earlier 
years, even though he reforms, has 
almost certainly shortened his life. 


Needless disease is being abolished. 
Life is lengthening. The man of to- 
day has a better chance of reaching a 
happy old age than the man of a cen- 
tury, or even a generation ago. To be 
sure, the modern man does not present 
an altogether flattering picture as he 
stands with his shirt off before the 
medical examiner. His cheeks are 
ruddy, and seem to proclaim good 
health. But his teeth are likely to 
need attention; his arches often give 
unpleasant evidence of the fact that 
he rides too much and walks too little; 
he is apt to be fatter than he ought to 
be, and shortwinded—a result of too 
much food and too little exercise. 


Has Life Been Prolonged? 


Charts have been prepared to show 
that while the total years of human 
life have been increased—due to the 
decrease in infant mortality —little has 
been achieved in prolonging the lives 
of men beyond middle age. It has been 
said that modern life is “saving men 
from whooping cough and measles and 
killing them with Bright’s disease and 
heart failure.” The implication has 
been that overwork and wofry are 
responsible. 

That there has been a slight increase 
in these so-called “degenerative dis- 
eases” is possible, but cautious men 
will want more information than we 
now have before jumping to the cor- 
clusion that the modern world is threat- 
ened by any real calamity. There is 
good reason to doubt whether hard 
work ever killed any man; and worry, 
within certain reasonable limits, may 
be a blessing rather than a curse. It 
is time to call a halt to the popular 
assertion that as a race we are hurry- 
ing and worrying ourselves to death. 
The statistics do not prove it—not yet, 
at least; and if we want to diminish 
the number of our worries we may as 
well begin by banishing this one— 
that the strain and worry of modern 
life are bound to shorten our days. 

If the records by cities of accidents 
be taken, one apparently runs most 
danger on the streets of Los Angeles, 
Detroit, San Francisco or Newark. It 
is apparently safer to cross the street 
in New York than in Chicago or St. 
Louis; safer in Boston than in Cleve- 
land; and safest of all in Baltimore. 
But the danger of crossing the street 
in every large city is greater than it 
ought to be. 





One of the most univer- 

Cultivation sal traits of human na- 
of ture is pride of owner- 
Policyholders ship, says Forbes Lind- 
say. You see evidence 

of it on every hand. How often you 
hear men say: “My dentist is a won- 
der,” “My tailor is the best in town,” 
“My golf ball is a bird,” “My machine 
has them all beaten.” Yes, you find 
men boasting of every conceivable 
thing under the sun but one. You sel- 
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dom hear a man say: “My life insur- 
ance company is the best.” 


Why should this distinction exist to 
the disadvantage of life insurance? I 
believe that life insurance being one 
of the most important of man’s posses- 
sions, it is quite possible to make the 
pride of ownership exceptionally strong 
in that connection. 


How? By precisely the same meth- 
ods as other concerns employ. And 
those methods may be summarized as 
continued attention, 


How does a man acquire his enthu- 
siasm for a certain make of automo- 
bile, for example? Seldom, if ever, 
merely by the use of it. After he has 
purchased, the manufacturer, directly 
or indirectly, keeps in touch with him. 
He receives circulars relating to the 
machine and reads advertisements ex- 
tolling its superiority. The salesman 
calls upon him at intervals to learn 
how it is running and takes the op- 
portunity to increase his satisfaction 
and enthusiasm. He is not treated as 
dead wood after he has bought, but 
is cultivated as a prospective customer 
for a repeat order and a booster for 
new business. 

Our policyholders are enthusiastic 
when we sell to them usually, but by 
neglect we allow their feelings to die. 
Cultivate your policyholders. Make a 
point of seeing them at regular inter- 
vals. There are few practices of your 
business which will yield better returns 
for the time and labor expended. 


Larger lines are being written on 
women risks than ever before. 





Henry L. 
president of 
visited Spain. 


_CAPABLE MEN — 
Can Always Be 


WELL PLACED 


Much desirable territory is ready for 
Agents who can deliver policies in satis- 
factory volume. Inquiries about localities 
will have careful attention. 


Union Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


vice- 
recently 


second 
Equitable, 


Rosenfeld, 
the 





Address: 
ALBERT E. AWDE, Supt. of Agencies. 


























HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 


(Purely Mutual) 
256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
GEORGE E. IDE, President 


The 59 Annual Report of the 
Home Life Insurance Company 
shows over Four Million Dollars 
paid to policyholders in 1916, of 
which over Seven Hundred ou- 
sand was in dividends. The in- 
fluenza pneumonia epidemic caused 
an abnormal mortality greater than 
any experienced in the Company's 
history, but notwithstanding this 
the assets show an increase of 
more than 4% and are now 
Thirty-Six Million Dollars. 


_ The total insurance in force was 
increased during the year 8.6% and 
is now nearly One Hundred and 
Fifty-Nine Million Dollars, 


over 





For Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Supt. of Agents. 

256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 














Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for: 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 

JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres't 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 








THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Incorporated 1851 


W. D. WYMAN, President 
A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insuranee. 
ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 
Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be benefitted 
by corresponding with 
W. S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 











IN THE CENTER OF THE U. S. A. 








MAS EVEALASI NG / 
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is located a big, vigorous, and growing in- 
stitution of Life Insurance. 


se Our geographical location enables us to 
i render exceptional service to our policy- 
holders and field force. 


Over $180,000,000 of insurance in force. 


Investigate for yourself. 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 


M. E. SINGLETON, President 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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UNDERWRITER 


This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern 
Underwriter Company, a New York cor- 
poration, office and place of business 
105 William New York City. 
Clarence Axman, President and Editor; 
W. L. Hadley, Secretary and Business 
Manager; W. E. Schram, Associate 
Editor. The address of the officers is 
the office of this newspaper. Telephone 





Street, 


2497 John. 

Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 
copies, 25 cents. 

Entered as second-class matter April 
5, 1907, at the Post Office of New York, 
N. Y., under the act of Congress of 
March 3, 1879. 


WISCONSIN AMUSES 

A single track mind is one which, 
frequently losing sigat of all correlative 
causes and effects, often evolves a 
product which is a rudderless ship 
on the ocean of thought. 

Possibly one of the best illustrations 
of a single track mind slightly out of 
repair is the officially expressed atti- 
ttude of the Wisconsin State Insurance 
Department in its recent offerings of 
what it believes to be a perfectly con- 
structed disability policy. 

This policy seems to 
side of the street of insurance but 
leaves the other in darkness, in the 
sense that, while it sets forth, not too 
plainly, what the insurer is to receive, 
it takes no account of the fact that an 
insurance company must have just as 
much protection as the insuring public, 
because neither is advantaged unless 
both are served in a balanced manner. 

Insurance companies, as a matter of 
fact, are only aggregations of individu- 
als striving for a worthy and dcfinite 
end, and because of that fact they are 
entitled to the same protection and 
justice as the individual himself. 

It would be ideal if a disability policy 
were simply a tersely expressed prom- 
ise to pay, but this cannot be, because 
not all insurers are as fair, square and 
straightforward as they insist the in- 
surance company shall be. 

The verbiage of the draft of the dis- 
ability policy which the Wisconsin De- 
partment has submitted for the consid- 
eration of the insurance companies 
reads more like a letter from a rural 
uncle than a business contract, and 
some of its clauses are susceptible of 
a conflicting interpretation. The sketch 
contains no definite insuring clause. In 
one place it provides a payment for 
loss of life by accident irrespective of 
whether the accident is the real cause 
of death or not, and in another clause, 
provides the payment of indemnity for 
loss “caused by external, violent or 
accidental means,” 

Under standard provisions, it pro- 
vides, “In witness whereof, the Life 
from accident, and time and expense 
from accident and disease insurance 
company has caused this policy to be 
issued by its subscribing officers at 
fee eceeeaee , ete.” the clarity and cor- 





illumine one 


expression reminds 
having 


with 


rectness of which 
the man 
which 


eaten 
him, 


one of who, 
something disagreed 
and, as an evidence of his presence of 
mind, said that he had rushed into the 
nearest drug store and had had the 
druggist administer an epidemic. 

Somebody has said that a shoemaker 
should stick to his last, which invokes 
the thought that an insurance commis- 
sioner should stick to his function of 
passing on insurance contracts instead 
of creating them. 


FINE TREATMENT IN BUFFALO 
Sprinkler Leakage Committees Shown 
Hospitality; Cost of Replace- 
ments Now Covered 


Buffalo agents made a hit with the 
members of the Eastern and Western 
sprinkler leakage committees, which 
met in that city on July 10 and 11, be- 
cause it was regarded as the best geo- 
graphical spot between Chicago and 
New York. The Buffalo agents not only 
were on hand to greet the leakage un- 
derwriters, but had automobiles and 
took them to the Falls for dinner. 

The conference committee approved 
a standard policy. They also approved 
a standard rider for writing cost of re- 
placements and repairs of automatic 
sprinkler equipments, something not 
heretofore written. Uniform rules also 
were agreed upon by the joint com- 
mittee. 


MANAGES AUTO DEPARTMENT 


C. M. Campbell Giving Entire Time to 
This Branch of Insurance Com- 
pany of North America 





The automobile department of Platt, 
Yungman & Oo., upon being relin- 
quished by that firm, has been taken 
over by the Insurance Company of 
North America and the Alliance Insur- 
ance Company as of July 1. The auto- 
mobile business, covering fire, theft, 
collision and property damage, is being 
handled by these companies directly at 
the home office. The North America 
was one of the pioneer fire insurance 
companies to enter the automobile field 
about twelve years ago and has always 
been a foremost factor in this under- 
writer branch. Chester M. Campbell, 
who has been a member of the home 
office staff some fifteen years and has 
been in charge of the automobile writ- 
ing since taken up by the North Amer- 
ica, jointly with marine and parcel post 
lines, is now giving his entire attention 
to his duties as manager of the auto- 
mobile department. 


DECIDE ON TWO AGENTS 





Same Automobile Commission to Both; 
Brokers, Fifteen, Agents, Twenty- 
Five; Meeting in Philadelphia 


Philadelphia automobile fire agents 
have voted for a rule providing for two 
agencies, both to report direct ito the 
home office; a managerial or branch of- 
fice to be regarded as one agency. 

The majority favored a 25 per cent. 
commission to both agencies and 15 per 
cent. to brokers. 

There is nothing yet binding on the 
companies but the meeting held Wed- 
nesday was to get an expression of 
opinion from the agents. The Phila- 
delphia committee of the companies will 
hold an early meeting to frame a rule 
meeting as nearly as possible the views 
of the agents. 

The agents adopted a constitution 
and by-laws for a local automobile ag- 
ents’ association, except the clause re- 
lating to one agency and 25 per cent. 
commission, which was in the original 
draft. 








OLIVER M. THURMAN 


Oliver M. Thurman, who has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of agencies of 
the Mutual Benefit succeeding A. A. 
Drew as announced in The Eastern 
Underwriter last week, has been man- 
ager of the Phoenix Mutual at Boston 
for two years, but prior to that period 
he spent several years in various Ca- 
pacities at the Home Office of the Com- 
pany in Hartford. With the Phoenix 
Mutual he was first engaged with the 
Connecticut agency, was advanced to 
the position of assistant agency man- 
ager in 1912, and became assistant sec- 
retay in 1913. 

Mr. Thurman was born in McMinn- 
ville, Tenn., in 1877; was educated in 
the high school and in Terrill College, 
a private school in Tennessee. Later 
he took a course in the North Texas 
State Normal College at Denton, Tex., 
irom which institution he was gradu- 
ated. For two years following gradu- 
ation he taught in the public schools of 
Texas and then returned to this same 
normal college to become an instructor 
in mathematics and physics for two 
years. Following thai. he organized a 
private school in Denton, Tex., known 
as the John B. Denton College, and for 
three years was its president, resign- 
ing to go into the life insurance busi- 
ness. Mr. Thurman’s first insurance 
experience was as an agent of the 
Mutual Benefit under Creycroft Bros. 
& Dyer, Dallas, Tex., and in September, 
1904, he went to Baltimore where he 
was associated with his brother, 
Charles T. Thurman, who was then 
general agent for the Mutual Benefit 
for Maryland and Delaware. While 
there he was first an agent, then cash- 
ier in the office and later superintend- 
ent of agents, which position he left 
in February, 1911, to go to the Phoenix 
Mutual in Hartford as assistant agency 
manager, later being elected assistant 
secretary. In September, 1917, he came 
to Boston as manager of the Company’s 
Eastern Massachusetts Department. 

ok * * 

A. M. Waldron, one of Philadelphia’s 
leading insurance men, who has long 
been one of the prominent members of 
the City Council, is an aspirant for 
membership in the new council of 21, 
under the new city charter. 

ok a ok 

T. J. Mercer, who has been acting 
as underwriter for the Skandinavia In- 
surance Company, of Copenhagen, for 
some years, has left the Company, and 
in his place J. H. Cowan, deputy under- 
writer to Mr. H, L. Faber, of Lloyd’s, 
will conduct the marine underwriting 
for the time being. 





Howard L. Herrington’s many friends 
in and outside of The Travelers will 
be shocked to learn of his sudden death 
at New Haven, Conn., on Friday, July 
11th. Mr. Herrington had been in ill 
health for two years, but his condition 
did not indicate any such sudden end- 
ing. He had recently been agency as- 
sistant at the Home Office and his 
special work had been the promotion of 
automobile business among the branch 
managers. He came to this work in 
January, and previous to that had been 
manager of the compensation and lia- 
bility department at the Metropolitan 
Branch in New York. 

He first came with the company in 
1903 and was special agent in Cleve- 
land and then in Boston under Gen- 
eral Agent Stephen F. Woodman until 
Mr. Woodman’s death in 1909. From 
1909 until 1914 Mr. Herrington was 
liability manager in Boston. He went 
from Boston to New York City at the 
time the compensation law became ef- 
fective in New York City. He was 42 
years old and left a wife and son. 

+ y * 


A. W. Payne, Jr, a life insurance 
general agent in Denver, has resigned 
to become vice-president of the new 
Federal Fire & Hail Co,, of that city. 

* * oo 

W. G. Whilden, former president of 
the New Jersey Fire, later with the 
Best Company, and more recently a 
broker, has returned to his desk after 
an illness of several weeks. 

aK ob 

Jose Conti, a South American insur- 
ance man who came to New York to 
make reinsurance treaties on South 
American business, has returned, hav- 
ing been successful in his mission. 

* a * 


A. D. Ross, former surety underwriter 
for the Union Guarantee of Manila, a 
subsidiary of the Union Insurance So- 
ciety of Canton, who is now visiting 
the United States, says that the bond- 
ing business in the Philippines is prac- 
tically limited to the surety lines, as! the 
fidelity business on Government em- 
ployes is monopolized by the bonding 
fund of the insular Government. Some 
fidelity business is written on private 
employes, but the usual run of Filipinos 
are regarded as poor risks from a fidel- 
ity standpoint. 

* * k 

Herbert C. Thistelton, general man- 
ager of the London Guarantee & Acci- 
dent, is expected in New York in Sep- 
tember. 

* ” + 

Oswald Kirkby, who won the metro- 
politan amateur golf championship, has 
decided that he will not defend his New 
Jersey title. Mr. Kirkby won the New 
Jersey State Golf Championship, in 
1916, the last time the tournament was 
held. He is one of the directors of 
Willcox, Peck & Hughes. 

* * * 


Robert Barclay, who has been on the 
Commercial Union’s board for forty- 
five years, has retired. 

oo om 

C. N. Tadros, an inspector in the 
Near East for the Northern Assurance, 
and before that agent at Jerusalem 
for the Company, has been made man- 
ager of a branch the Company has es- 
tablished in Alexandria, Egypt. 

ok * ca 

William S. Ashbrook, secretary of the 
agency department of the Provident 
Life and Trust, is enjoying a two- 
months’ vacation at Atlantic City. 

* * a 


Louis W. Alexander, for a number of 
vears actively engaged in brokering in 
Philadelphia, has been appointed gen- 
eral agent for Eastern Pennsylvania by 
the National Life of U. S. A. 





The plans of the new building of the 
Importers & Exporters have been ap- 
proved by the board of directors. 
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Marrs, of Atlas, 
Leaves for Mexico 


SOUTH AMERICAN AGENCY MAN 





Discusses Situation in Argentine, 
Chile, Equador, Brazil, Uruguay 
and Peru; Been Visiting Here 





A. Mallinson Marrs, agency manager 
of the Atlas in Central and South 
America, who has been visiting New 
York, left on Saturday for Mexico on 
business for that company. Mr. Marrs, 
who received his early training in the 
head office of the Atlas in London, 
went ta South America about nine 
years ago. He has been with the com- 


pany sixteen years in all, although 
still a young man. 
In Chile there are about sixty-five 


fire and marine companies doing busi- 
ness, although the population is only 
three million. The number of foreign 
companies is about twenty-six. He- 
cause of the light construction and con- 
flagration hazard and the fact that part 
of it is in the earthquake zone the 
loss ratio is heavy. The earthquake 
of 1906 caused the amalgamation of a 
number of Chilean companies, with the 
result that some strong companies re- 
sulted. 

Equador is a country with severe 
conflagration hazards, particularly in 
Guayaquil, which is all of cane con- 
struction. Until recently, deposit laws 
there were prohibitive, but several 
large fires caused the authorities to al- 
ter the laws so that now companies can 
enter that country on the same quali- 
fications and regulations as the native 
companies. 

There are heavy values in nitrate, 
and a large business is done in insur- 
ance on this industry. 

The construction in the Argentine is 
one of the best in the world, with a 
loss ratio quite low. In 1910 and 1911 
there were large custom house fires. 
A close watch is kept also on ware. 
house hazards. 

Local Agents and Brokers 


In Chile there are general agents, 
and according to association rules com- 
panies can appoint local agents in each 
town. The country has no brokers. 
In Argentine they have branch offices 
who deal with brokers, In each town 
there is a local agent who deals with 
local brokers. The brokers need a gov- 
ernment license and the companies can- 
not pay commissions to a broker unless 
he has such license. In Buenos Aires 
brokerage runs from 10 to 25 per cent. 

In Rio conditions are somewhat sim- 
ilar to Chile, most of the business 
coming from local agents. 

“In South America generally insur- 


FIRE INSURANCE DEPAR 








prestige, 
in their communities. 
In fact, there is no part of the world 


ance men have a splendid 


standing well 
where they stand better,” said Mr. 
Marrs. 

“Each country in South America has 
its own tariff association, in which both 
native and foreign companies are mem- 
bers. Practically, all compayies are 
‘board’ companies. In Argentine there 
are only a few out of the tariff associa- 
tion. There is an exception in Brazil 
where the tariff association is just get- 
ting on its feet.” 

Any Legitimate Company Can Join 

Tariff Association 

Mr. Marrs was asked if American 
companies would be able to enter the 
tariff associations in the South Ameri- 
can companies. 

“Why not?” he asked in some sur- 
prise. “Of course, they will be taken 
into membership. The tariff associa- 
tions are run for the interests of all, 
and co-operation is absolutely neces- 
sary.” 

There are still some countries where 
foreign companies cannot enter. He 
said: 

“No new foreign companies can en- 
ter Uruguay because of the national 
state bank which prohibits any foreign 
company from getting in. No foreign 
companies of any kind are in Peru 
because of their nationalization scheme, 
In Bolivia companies cannot go in be- 
cause the deposits are too high. Of 
course, there is considerable insurance 
of Peruvian and _ Bolivian interests 
placed outside.” 


WILL NOT OBSERVE RULE 
Syracuse Agency Notifies Company 
That Twenty-five Per Cent on 
Automobile Is Too Little 








One of the principal Syracuse 
agencies has positively refused to 
abide by the 20 per cent automobile 


commission rule of the Conference, say- 
ing that if it is to be enforced the 
business of that agency will be given 
to non-Conference, companies. The sit- 
uation in Rochester is also unsettled. 

The argument advanced is the famil- 
iar one, that after paying the brokerage 
necessary to get the business, the five 
per cent remaining is entirely inade- 
quate to care for the cost of handling 
the line, especially in the face of the 
increased cost of clerical help, office 
equipment, rent, ete. 

BAG PLANT FIRE 

Three official investigations are un- 
der way in Philadelphia to determine 
the origin of the fire which swept the 
burlap bag factory of Pottash Brothers, 
613 North America Street, in which 
the building collapsed and six firemen 
lost their lives. 


THE 
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INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited 








UNITED STATES FIRE BRANCH 
J. A. KELSEY, General Agent 


80 MAIDEN LANE, 


NEW YORK 





FIRE 
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OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 
CASH CAPITAL 
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LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 
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SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York 
New Jersey Insurance Co. of Newark 
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BROOKLYN AND SUBURBAN AGENCY 


Northern Assce. Co., Ltd., of Eng. 
Commonwealth Ins. Co. of N. Y 


United British Ins. Co., Ltd. of London 
New Jersey Ins. Co. of New Jersey 


Detroit F. & M. Ins. Co. of Mich. 
Employers’ Lia. Assce. Corp. of London 


Firemen’s Ins. Co. of New Jersey 
Globe & Rutgers Insurance Co. 


Special Facilities for Handling Out of Town Business 
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BROKERS ACTIVITIES 





System Needed For 
Checking Addresses 





AUTOMOBILE LIABILITY CASE 





Risk in Prohibited New York Territory 
Represented As Being in New 
Jersey 





Need for a thorough system of check- 
ing addresses given in applications for 
liability risks is shown by the exper- 
ience of a casualty office in New York. 
An automobile liability line on a dairy 
was offered through a broker. The ad- 
dress given was in Jersey City. A 
letter directed to that address was re- 
turned “not found.” Meanwhile, the 
usual investigation was made and it 
was discovered that the assured had no 
Jersey City address. Additional investi- 
gation showed that the location of the 
risk and the address of the assured 
was on the lower east side of Manhat- 
tan, in one of the sections considered 
least desirable by liability underwriters. 
If the correct address had been given 
the risk would have been turned down 
at the counter, for automobile liability 
risks in that location are regarded as 
prohibitive. 

Hard to Return Premium 


The company immediately cancelled 
the policy on the ground of deliberate 
breach of warranty. The return of the 
full premium was tendered the assured 
but was refused by him. The investi- 
gator was then given the amount of the 
premium in cash and after trying for 
five or six days, return of the premium 
was effected through an official of the 
dairy corporation at the New York ad- 
dress. The investigator found that the 
New Jersey address was that of an 
uncle of one of the members of the 
corporation. It also developed that the 
president of the corporation was serv- 
ing a ten-year term for arson. 

This experience simply shows that 
the address given on application should 
not be accepted in good faith but some 
system of careful investigation should 
be instituted. Undoubtedly there are a 
number of similar cases of this kind 
where companies are carrying risks 
with incorrect addresses given to them 
by unscrupulous brokers who connive 
with the assured to misrepresent the 
risk and obtain the decrease in rate and 
to make the line appear acceptable. 

. * + 
Milton Hoffman’s New Position 

Milton Hoffman, recently connected 
with the office of Herbert Buxton, has 
resigned to become associated with the 
World Underwriters’ Agency, Inc., of 
59 Maiden Lane, of this city. Mr. Hoff- 
man will have charge of the reinsur- 
ance department, and assumes his new 
duties July 14th. 

o * * 
With Creede Mirick & Co. 

Charles Russell Berger, who is well 
known in insurance circles of Newark, 
N. J., having formerly been with the 
Newark Insurance Co., is now with 
Creede Mirick & Co., Inc., New York. 
Mr. Berger was in the accounting de- 
partment of the Newark Insurance Co., 
and his personality, ability and experi- 
ence should assure him success in his 
new brokerage position. 

ees 
Opens Chicago Brokerage Office 

The Milwaukee Mechanics has open- 
ed a brokerage department at 1655 
Insurance Exchange building, Chicago, 
under the management of Harry Fox 
and Anthony Sigmund. 

“The Company’s action is in keeping 
with ‘the broad policy adopted by the 
present management, and it is intended 


that the establishment of a brokerage 
office in the insurance center of ‘the 
west will place them in closer touch 
with the important brokerage offices in 
Chicago, and enable them to secure for 
their agency staff a class of business 
that has heretofore been placed largely 
with those offices maintaining broker- 
age and branch office departments in 
Chicago,” says Vice-President Bird. 

“The Milwaukee Mechanics is ex- 
ceptionally well equipped to take care 
of this business through this new de- 
partment, as they now maintain a well 
organized staff under the management 
of Mr. Fox and Mr. Sigmund, who 
have supervision over the Cook county 
business.” 

> + * 


Hamilton Back From England 


J. MeMillan Hamilton, of Hamilton 
& Wade, Inc., has returned from a 
business trip to England. 





ORGANIZE FIRE COMPANY 
Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion Casualty Insurance Company 
Branching Out; $100,000 Capital 





The ‘Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ 
Association Casualty Insurance Com- 
pany, has decided to organize a fire in- 
surance company with a capital stock 
of $100,000. It has gathered statistics 
regarding fire and theft of automobiles 
and thinks it will go into that end of 
‘tthe insurance business; hence, the fire 
company. There will be $100,000 capi- 
tal, divided into shares of $100 each. 

In its prospectus the new Company 
says: “The dividend return to stock- 
holders will be 6 per cent., the same 
as in our casualty company, the policy- 
holders participating in the profits ac- 
cruing over and above this stipulated 
amount.” If there be profits. 


PHILADELPHIA NOTES 

The Philadelphia agency of the New- 
ark Fire has been transferred from 
Thomas L. Wilson to Samuel Story 
& Son. 

S. George Levi & Co. have been ap- 
pointed Philadelphia representatives 
by the Century Insurance, Ltd. 

The America Equitable Assurance, of 
New York City, has been elected a 
member of the Philadelphia Fire Un- 
derwriters’ Association. 








Insurance Baseball 
F. H. & C. R. Osborn continue in the 
lead in the local baseball pennant, win- 
ning their sixth game on Saturday, a 
shut out, 6 to 0, against Continental 
and The Travelers mopped up the tail- 
enders, Cornwall & Stevens, 7 to 5. 





William S. Essick, of Harrisburg, Pa., 
has been enjoying a vacation at At- 
lantic City. 
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SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 


GENERAL AGENTS 
FIRE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business 


New York, N. Y. 


Phones John 1167, 1168 

















OF 


Capital Stock, all cash 
serve, Legal Standard 


Total Assets January 1, 1919 


H. A. Smith, President 
G, H, Tryon, Vice-President 

















National Fire Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January 1, 1919, to New York Insurance Department 
LIABILITIES 
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Funds reserved to meet all Liabilities, 


POeeU EEOC SS See eee eeee eee CCC creer errrrr ey 


Unsettled Losses and other Claims... 
Net Surplus over Capital and Liabilities 


wit Risin 6 hina eleedl $21,256,791.85 


F. D. Layton, Vice-President 
S. T. Maxwell, Secretary 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS. 


Re-insurance 


C. B. Roulet, Ass’t Secretary 
F. B. Seymour, Treasurer 


° ++ + $5, 980, 020. 79 














FIREMEN RAP EXAMINATIONS 


Complaint is heard from the New 
York Fire Department about the ex- 
aminations for fire chiefs. The firemen 
contend that men who have nothing but 
a theoretical knowledge of fire fighting, 
can pass this examination and become 
chiefs. 





An experienced accountant hav- 
ing a good volume of Marine and 
Fire business desires to represent 
a reliable Fire and Marine Company 


in Boston, Mass. 
Confidential. Address 
“INSURANCE” 


13 Phillips Street 
Marblehead, Mass. 











THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1852 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


R. EMORY WARFIELD, President 
FRED. A. se icePresident 


E. 
WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst) Sec’y 
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Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
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LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 
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Asks Specials To 
Actuarial Bureau 


SEE IT WORK, SAYS BREARLEY 





National Board Man’s Talk at Saranac 
Lake, N. Y.; Describes Board’s 
Activities 





One of the striking features of the 
annual meeting last week of the up- 
state field men at Saranac Inn, Saranac 
Lake, N. Y., was the address of Harry 
Chase Brearley of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, explaining the 
scope and activities of that association. 
He traced the birth of the National 
Board in the period following the war 
when all was chaos, described the trail 
of violated agreements and rate cutting 
which finally ended as a result of two 
large conflagrations, and came down 
to the meeting of May 17, 1888, when 
only eight members attended and the 
association was on the rocks. Con- 
tinuing, he said: 

“The National Board of Underwriters 
found out through experience that it is 
not possible to maintain oppressive 
business methods and to do it perma- 
nently in a free United States, and tais 
whole experience—and it is a remark- 
ably interesting experience if we could 
go into it—was a sort of gigantic lab- 
oratory test for business because the 
trust cycle of the National Board oc- 
curred more than a generation before 
the trust period, so-called, in American 
business life. If American business in 
other lines had known of this lesson 
and had been able to make application, 
there is no question but that many 
years of bitterness and strife and dis- 
aster would have been saved. 
American Business Receives 

Lesson 

“The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, or we may say the fire insur- 
ance profession through the National 
Board represented the first experience 
in American business of a trust, of its 
downfall through perfectly natural 
causes operating from within, and of 
the broad lesson to American business 
that oppressive methods in stifling com- 
petition and in fixing undue reward 
may cause. The fire insurance profes- 
sion had already passed through that 
period but it abandoned it permanently 
and with an absolute learning of the 
lesson. 


Broad 


Real Business Service 

“Then on May 17, 1888, there was 
taken what seems to me to be one of 
the most momentous steps in American 
business history. Here is an organiza 
tion upon which very high hopes have 
been set that was practically extin- 
guished. There was just a mere shell 
left. The eight realized that it was 
necessary to find a new reason for ex- 
istence for the National Board, or else 
to abandon existence. And they found 
it. A good many people had come to 
be aware of the fact that there was 
the necessity for a big service organ- 
ization which could operate upon a 
very much larger scale than was pos- 
sible to any individual company. This 
was what you might call a reaching out 
for a _ spirit of business efficiency, 
probably a generation before the word 
‘efficiency’ became a slogan in Ameri- 
can business. So the Board transferred 
its activities from rates and commis- 
sions to a field of service and then si- 
multaneously with that there began to 
dawn on their minds this very great 
business truth, that business service 
when it is rightly understood is synony- 
mous with public service. 

“There is no fire insurance trust to- 
day and there never will be. That 
passed into discard in 1888. It was the 
first to make an organized effort for 
business efficiency and the first defi- 
nitely and conscientiously to enter the 
field of public service as a stable busi- 
ness policy. Now American business, 
as a whole, did not reach that point 
of consciousness, this last point of 
which I speak, until twenty-nine years 
later in 1917, the year we entered the 
great war. The fire insurance business, 


twenty-nine years before, reached the 
point that American business as a 
whole reached two years ago. [ am 
not claiming that the fire underwriters 
or their representatives have an undue 
proportion of business virtue. Circum- 
stances, perhaps, forced this under- 
standing earlier in the fire insurance 
business than in others. To my mind 
one of the most encouraging features 
of the whole thing is that it is not an 
expression of mere disinterested altru- 
ism because pure altruism is a very 
personal characteristic that is only oc- 
casionally found in a small percentage 
of the population and then only tempo- 
rarily, but where selfish business and 
business which does not for a moment 
forget its own self interest is able to 
see that self interest in a bigger way 
and to see that this self interest and 
public interest are the same, it is then 
put upon a permanent basis. That is 
what the fire insurance men should 
realize. Not altruists in a disinterested 
sense of the term, but public servants 
in a way that does not always take 
account of its own advantages, public 
servants upon a sound and permanent 
basis of business principles.” 

Mr. Brearley said that the National 
Board is largely a fire prevention in- 
stitution. He described the great work 
of the association’s engineers. They 
have covered 300 cities to date. The 
Committee on Construction of Build- 
ings is also doing remarkable work. 
It is the most potent force today in 
enlarging the safety of building con- 
struction in the United States. The 
Committee on Fires of Incendiary Ori- 
gin and Arson has uncovered much 
crime of the most despicable nature. He 
told of the careful watch on legislation 
kept by the Committee on Laws. 

The Actuarial Bureau 

The field men received an invitation 
from Mr. Brearley to visit the actuarial 
department when in New York. There 
are over seventy employes. He con- 
tinued: 

“There is a great equipment of tabu- 
lating machinery of the highest devel- 
opment; there is a building where 
twenty-five hundred to three thousand 
daily reports on adjustment are gotten 
out; there are between two and three 
million card records on file. You will 
see all our bills and the place where 
we are studying the ‘great field of 
American fires and drawing from them 
the lesson and the understanding of 
the loss by fire and fire causes, where 
we are attempting to fix the proper 
degree of rates called for by different 
localities and different classes of occu- 
pancy and construction.” 

After telling what the National Board 
did in the war, Mr. Brearley discussed 
the fire line. 

“In 1864, twenty-nine million dollars 
of fire losses; in 1918 two hundred and 
ninety million dollars of fire losses,” 
he said. “Does that mean the popula- 
tion nas increased ten times? No, the 
population has increased less than three 
times. Since 1864 the per capita fire 
loss has increased to more than three 
times for each person. Does that look 
as though something needed to be 
done? You gentlemen are not a sec- 
tion of the American public; you are 
capable of reaching a good many in a 
very direct and vital way, and in do- 
ing that you are not merely serving 
your company, you are serving America 
and at a time when America, in a spe- 
cial degree, needs service.” 
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“AMERICA FORE” 


| League of Nations or 
—The AMERICAN EAGLE will keep on furnishing 


reliable American indemnity to American property- 
owners and wide-awake service to American agents. 
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OFFICERS ELECTED 





Personnel of King, Alley & Lawrence, 
Inc.; John B. Sirich, Secretary; 
Companies Represented 





John E. King has been elected presi- 
dent of King, Alley & Lawrence, Inc. 
B. J. Alley has been elected vice-presi- 
dent; and O. C. Lawrence, treasurer. 
It was announced ‘this week that John 
B. Sirich has been elected secretary. 
Mr. Sirich has been an underwriter for 
over twenty years, having been with the 
Union Fire Insurance Co., of Pittsburgh, 
as special agent, and later as general 
agent. More recently Mr. Sirich has 
been with the Central Fire Office, first 
as an underwriter, and then as agency 
superintendent. King, Alley & Lawrence, 
Inc., are located at 96 Maiden Lane. 
Their companies are the Atlantic City, 
Eastern Fire, Pennsylvania Millers’ 
Mutual, Mill Owners’ Mutual, Pawtucket 
Mutual and Berkshire Mutual. The new 
corporation acts as general agents 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada. 


J. J. Green, automobile fire under- 
writer, has been added to the staff of 
the H. G. B. Alexander & Co., automo- 
bile’s fire department. 





CRUM & 


95 WILLIAM STREET 


United States Fire Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Richmond Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Potomac Ins. Co., Washington, D. C. 


F. M. GUND, Mgr. Western Dept. 
Freepert, Illinois 





GENERAL AGENTS 


United States Underwriters’ Policy, N. Y. 


W. W. ALVERSON, Mgr. Pacific Coast Dept. 


FORSTER 


NEW YORK CITY 


The North River Ins. Co., N. Y. 


Union Fire Ins. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


San Francisco, California 








RECORDS IN DANGER OF FIRE 
Declaration of Independence and Con- 
stitution in Building Which May 
Burn With Ease 
Stored in the building of the State, 
War and Navy Departments, Washing- 
ton, are priceless American documents, 
including the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and Constitution of the United 
States. The building is a structure, 
with five carpenter shops in the base- 
ment, according to a report of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, and 

liable to burn any minute. 

After being sidetracked by Congress 
the report of the National Board has 
been rescued by the National Society 
of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, which is calling the attention of 
newspapers to the situation through 
the medium of “The Insurance Moni- 
tor.” As a result a number of editorials 
have been printed in American daily 
papers appealing for better protection 
for these valuable historical records. 





SOUTH FERRY LOSS $25,000 

The adjusters report that the loss 
on the South Ferry fire will amount 
to $25,000. There were three cars 
totally destroyed out of the six that 
were in the shed at the time, the other 
three being driven out under their 
own power, The ones destroyed con- 
sisted of two motor cars and one 
trailer, the motor cars being valued at 
$10,000 each, and the trailer at $5,000. 
The insurance was divided between the 
Home Insurance Company, the Globe 
& Rutgers, the Aetna and the Liver- 
pool & London & Globe. There was 
no insurance on the sheds that were 
burned. 

JAQUITH BACK WITH PHOENIX 

Merrill Jaquith, who went to France 
with the 78th Division in May, 1918, has 
been discharged from the army. Mr. 
Jaquith is back with the Phoenix of 
London. He saw action in the battles 
of San Mihiel and the Argonne, 
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Title Man’s Advice 
About Co-Insurance 


CONFUSING TO POLICY-HOLDERS 


Vice-President Bailey’s Intentions 
Were All Right; Recommended 
Increase of Lines 





The Title Guarantee & Trust Com- 
pany has established an insurance de- 
partment and Vice-President Frank 
Bailey, of that company, has furn- 
ished New York City newspapers with 
a statement, which he in turn has 
passed to clients of the company, In 
which an increased amount of insur- 
ance is advocated because of increas- 
ing values. So far so good. But in 
explaining the operation of the co-in- 
surance clause Mr. Bailey gets into 
deep water and confuses the layman. 
He says in part: 

“Take, for example, the case of a 
small dwelling worth $10,000 a few 
years ago, and insured for $8,000, or 
80 per cent of its value, It would now 
be valued at $15,000 as its reproduc- 
tion value. We will suppose, for ex- 
ample, that there is a fire with a re- 
sultant loss of 25 per cent. Twenty- 
five per cent of $15,000 is $4,250, which 
would be the reproductive loss because 
of fire. If the insurance was $8,000 
only, and had not been increased to 
$12,000 or 80 per cent of the present 
value, the assured would be able to 
collect from the insurance company 
only three-fourths of $3,750. He would 
be considered by the company as Co- 
insurer with it to the extent of the 
difference between the amount he had 
previously carried, to-wit, $8,000 (being 
80 per cent of the old value) and $12,- 
000 (being 80 per cent of the new 
value), to-wit, $15,000. Of course, in 
case of total destruction he would re- 
ceive $8,000 and no more. 

A reporter for The Eastern Under- 
writer called on Mr. Bailey and asked 
him how he figured 25 per cent of 
$15,000 to be $4,250, to which Mr. 
Sailey replied that this figure was a 
typographical error. He was then 
asked how he got the figures where he 
said that in case of loss in the ex- 
ample he cited, the assured would be 
able to collect from the insurance com- 
pany only three-fourths of $3,750. Af- 
ter extensive figuring Mr. Bailey was 
unable to tell how he arrived at those 
figures. He was then told that in the 
example he gave the assured would 
become co-insurer to the extent of the 
difference between the amount he 
should have carried and the amount 
he actually did carry. To use the same 
example, the assured would be co-in- 
surer of the difference between the 
amount he carried, $8,000, and the 
amount he should have carried, $12,000, 
or one-third of the loss, the company 
being liable for the remaining two- 
thirds. That would make the amount 
paid by the insurance company $2,500 
and the assured would have insured 
himself in the amount of $1,250. 

Finally, at loss for some explanation. 
Mr. Bailey said that the article had 
been submitted to the bank’s insurance 
advisor who had gone over it and ap- 
proved it. He ended with saying, 
“Well, I don’t care. What are you go- 
ing to do about it?” 

The Eastern Underwriter would rec- 
ommend for Mr. Bailey’s perusal a 
pamphlet issued by the Home Insur- 
ance Company, which gives a clear and 
concise explanation of the co-insurance 


clause, A prominent underwriter has 
formulated an easy and accurate 
method of figuring what proportion the 
company is liable for in case the provi 
sions of the clause have not been lived 
up to by the assured. It is simply 
done by dividing the amount carried 
by the amount that should have been 
carried. To use the same example, 
divide $8,000, the amount carried, by 
$12,000, the amount that should have 
been carried. The result will be 66 2/3 
per cent, which makes the assured co- 
insure for the difference, or 331/3 per 
cent. 


NEW GRAIN HAZARD 


Army Aviator Lands Machine in Cali- 
fornia Wheat Field to Advertise 
a Newspaper 





The “Underwriters’ Report” of San 
Francisco prints a letter which it has 
received from a fire insurance man- 
ager which is out of the ordinary and 
reads as follows: 

“A new hazard has developed in re- 
gard to grain insuranve. Now that the 
season is fairly well over, there is 
probably no danger in that respect this 
year but we believe that it is a serious 
matter nevertheless and one which 
might have involved very serious con- 
sequences. 

“Recently an airplane, driven by a 
United States Army officer, landed in 
the wheat fields of Yolo County. The 
officer in command was distributing « 
San Francisco evening paper. This 
landing was made irrespective of the 
value of the grain that was being de- 
stroyed and quite apart from any con- 
sideration of a grain field conflagra- 
tion. After making his landing the flier 
proceeded to start his engine and re- 
sume his flight, but the owner of the 
land gave him to distinctly understand 
that he could not do it. His reply was 
that he was an army officer and would 
do as he blank pleased. 

“Doés this not savor somewhat of 
Teutonic autocracy? If the United 
States Government will lend its ma- 
chine and its officer to an evening 
paper as an advertising medium, with 
the power, under the guise of such offi- 
cer, to ruthlessly ruin the grain crops 
of the country, the average farmer is 
helpless. If in this particular instance, 
aside from the damage in the descent 
of the machine—there had been a fire 
ensue, poor Mr. Farmer would have had 
a very hard time in collecting his dam- 
ages from the Government.” 


W. SEXTON GOES WITH NATIONAL 
UNION 

The New England field of the Na- 
tional Union of Pittsburgh, heretofore 
under the supervision of Special Agent 
F. E. Dunham, is to be divided. Mr. 
Dunham retaining Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Eastern Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island, and the company has 
secured the services of Clarence W. 
Sexton to take charge of Connecticut 
and Western Massachusetts with head- 
quarters at Hartford. 

Mr. Sexton has had an extensive 
home office and local agency experi- 
ence, and for a period was employed 
in the Hartford stamping office, in addi- 
tion to which he has been engaged in 
outside inspection work. 





WHISKEY FOR BERMUDA 
The New York “Tribune” prints a 
story to the effect that much ware- 
house whiskey will be shipped to Ber- 
muda. 
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VALUABLE TO ANY AGENCY 
WHY? : 


No overhead writing. Attractive advertising matter for agents. 
Helpful suggestions from Field Force and Home Office. Up-to-date 
supplies, excellent Im quality aud: appearance. Satisfactory jine- -- 
facilities. Safe and dependable protection. Prompt and equitable 
adjusimenis. Cash Capital, $1,000,000, Policy Holders’ Surplus, 
$1,824,414. - Assets, $5,274,000. Writes Fire, Windstorm, Explosion, 
Riot and Civil Commotion, Rent, Profits, Leasehold, Use and Occu- 
| pancy, Sprinkler Leakage aad Meriae Insurance. Displdys a sincere 
spirit of co-operation and readers real support. Extends a general 
' service that more than satisfies. Several. thousand agents are en- 
joying these advantages. gai" 
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INSURANCE CO., LTD. 
ORKSHIRE 2" 5 
Established 1824 
FIRE, LIGHTNING, SPRINKLER LEAKAGE, AUTOMOBILE, RIOT 
AND EXPLOSION INSURANCE 

FRANK & DUBOIS, United States Managers, ERNST B, Bow 
» Uni ’ =RNES’ 4 iti . 
PRANK B. MARTIN, Asst. Manager. "= HARRY FD WANVIG. Branch Seeretay, 
Assets, $2,144,572.69 Surplus, $1,023,469.75 

DEPARTMENT MANAGERS: 
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Columbia Will 
Enter Fire Field 


AS MARINE 


Percival Beresford, United States Man- 
ager of Phoenix, Will Supervise 
New Undertaking 


ACTIVE COMPANY 





The Columbia Insurance Company, 
of New Jersey, which heretofore has 
restricted its operations to automobile 
business and kindred lines, will at an 


early date enter the fire insurance 
field. i 
The Columbia Insurance Company 


was organized some years ago by fi- 
nancial interests identified with those 
of the Phoenix of London. Its capital 
is $400,000, with net surplus as of De- 
cember 31, 1918, $748,485, and assets 
$1,459,099. 

Percival Beresford, United States 
manager of the Phoenix of London and 
president ' of ‘the Imperial Assurance 
Company of New York, will, as vice- 
president and fire manager, be in 
charge of the fire business of the 
United States of the Columbia, which 
will be transacted in accordance with 
the policy of the Phoenix, which under 
Mr. Beresford’s management has 
shown progressive development, with 
excellent results. 

By this arrangement the Phoenix in- 
terests are further extended in the 


United States. The facilities of ‘the 
Phoenix, together with those of the 
Imperial and Columbia, make their 


representation most attractive to agents 
and insure to them through its exten- 
sive organization excellent service to 
its patrons. 





FIFTY-FIVE NEW MEMBERS 





Increase in Membership of 
Supervising and Adjusting 
Insurance Agents 


Large 


At the last meeting of the New York 
State Association of Supervising and 
Adjusting Insurance Agents the follow- 
ing new members were elected: 

C. A. Baldwin, E. FE. Blake, M. W. 
Booth, Harry Bradt and Peter O. Buett- 
ner, Syracuse; Joseph E. Bourey, Wat- 
ertown; Angus Caruth, Rochester; A. 
E. Church, Rochester; J. M. Cosgrove, 
New York; G. P. Crawford, Glens Falls; 
J. D, Currie, Syracuse: J. J. Downey, 
Boston; J. D. Erskine, Syracuse; 

Saltus Gardner, Syracuse; Burton B. 
Gracey, Rochester; Arthur J. Harry, 





Newark; Charles F. Heney, New York; 
T. M. Hinkley, Buffalo; D. N. Iverson, 
Cohoes; 

H. S. Jarvis, Syracuse; George F. 


Frank, Albany; H. H. 
bany; George E. Lyon, Albany: Will- 
iam O. McLelland, Syracuse; John S. 
Matthews, Syracuse; W. P. Molloy, Syr- 
acuse; Hume Morse, Syracuse; 

W. H. Owrey, Pittsburgh; C. E. Phil- 
lips, New York; W. P. Phillips. Brook- 
lyn; S. L. Porter, Syracuse; Lutier C. 
Post, New York; J. O. Price, Syracuse: 
Matthew S. Reeves, Jamaica, L. L;: 
W. J. Roberts, Albany; H. A. Robier. 
Syracuse; F. N. Smith, Albany; Fred 
W. Stein, Albany; R. R. Stone, Hart- 
ford; F. F. Stukhart, Rochester; W. 
Van Iderstein, Pittsburgh: 

William M. Wakeman, Jr., Syracuse: 
C. R. Whitehead, Albany; Arthur C. 
Widder, New York: F. C. Wieland, 
Newark: Robert H. Williams, Roches- 
ter; A. H. Wilson, Boston; William P. 
Woodroffe, New York; A. L. Wolfe, Jr., 
Rochester; Howard J. Wind, Hartford; 
Walter C, Perry, Philadelphia. 


Kraemer, A\l- 





TRIPLE POLICIES 





Three Companies Form Agreement in 
England With W. H. Stammers 
as Their Underwriter 





The British & Australasian Insur- 
ance Company, which started doing 
business in April, 1918, has entered into 
4 working arrangement with the Brit- 


L. C. Beach Goes To 
Northern Assurance 


AUTOMOBILE DEPARTMENT HEAD 





Has Sold Cars and Been Connected 
With Casualty Companies As 
Adjuster for Some Time 





L. C. Beach, of the Royal Indemnity’s 
automobile loss department, is to suc- 
ceed A. E. White as superintendent in 
the automobile department of the 
Northern Assurance. 

Like Mr. White, Mr. Beach was in 
the automobile business for a number 
of years before taking up insurance. He 
obtained his first knowledge of auto- 
mobile adjusting in the claim depart- 
ment of the Globe Indemnity, whose 
employ he entered about 1911. Then he 
went to the Royal in 1914 as assistant 
to Mr. White who was then with that 
company. 

When Mr. White left the Royal In- 
demnity in 1917 Mr. Beach succeeded 
him as head of the loss department. He 
is regarded as a capable adjuster who 
will also make good in the underwriting 
field. 

EAST FISHKILL LITIGATION 

Cardoza & Nathan are lined up 
against William Otis Badger in an ac- 
tion against tthe Western Assurance for 
recovery of loss under a $12,000 policy 
in East Fishkill, N. Y. 

In December assured and the insur- 
ance company agreed to include in the 
policy additional buildings, but before 
the policy was delivered part of tae 
property was destroyed by fire and he 
had an $18,933 loss. With other in- 
surance on the property it amounted 
to $24,900 and the Western’s liability 
was alleged to be $7,046. 

Cardoza & Nathan have had the case 
removed to ‘the United States District 
Court from the New York Supreme 
Court. 





African Insurance Cor- 
the Great Britain 


ish & “South 
poration, Ltd., and 


Insurance Corporation, Ltd., under 
which the three companies will issue 
triple policies. W. H. Stammers will 


be the responsible underwriter, 
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INGRAM & LERCH, Managers 


| 4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 


reat American 
Insurance Company 


New Pork 


INCORPORATED - 1872 


PAID FOR LOSSES 


$105,437,708.58 
GTATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1919 


$5,000,000.00 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


15,231,512.92 


NET SURPLUS 


10,619,509.09 
30,851,022.01° 


*Includes $134,574.96 Excess Deposit in Canada 
IE SECURITIES OF THE COMPANY ARE BASED 


UPON ACTUAL VALUES ON DECEMBER 3ist, 1918 


United States Government Liberty Loan bonds owned 
by the Company exceed its entire capital stock of 
$5,000,000—a striking indication of true patriotism 


Home Office, One Liberty Street 


New York City 


Pacific Department 
GEORGE H. TYSON, Gen'l Agent 
210 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, California 


Western Department 
ALTER H, SAGE, Gen’! Mér. 
West Monroe St., Chicago, UL 


Boston Office 
IGERS & HOWES, Managers 


Marine Department 
WM. H. McGEE & CO., Gen'l Agts. 
15 William Street, New York City 
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PHILADELPHIA 


GENERAL AGENT 


Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New York 


W. E. HAINES, Secy. 


Qhio’s Oldest and Strongest Company 


Net Surplus Over $1,293,741.00 
AN AGENTS COMPANY 


E. K. SCHULTZ & CO. 








FRED. S. JAMES 


1819 


Paris 


CHICAGO 


GEO. 


FRED S. JAMES & CO. 


UNITED STATES MANAGERS 


General Fire Assurance Co. 


- BLOSSOM 


1838 


Urbaine Fire Insurance Co. 


Paris 
1807 


Eagle. Star & British Dominions Ins. Co. 


London 


AGENCY SUPERINTENDENTS 
Carroll L. DeWitt 


P. A. Cosgrove 


123 William Street 


NEW YORK 


WM. A. BLODGETT 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Pilot’s History 
Held Important 


BASIS OF AIRCRAFT COVERS 





Companies Have Different Methods for 
Obtaining Information; Some Sam- 
ples of Application Forms 





Considerable difference obtains 
among companies as to the method of 
obtaining information about pilots 
when insuring aircraft against fire haz- 
ards. All underwriters attach much 
importance to the reputation and abil- 
ity of the pilot but some devote con- 
siderable time to gathering data on 
the owner. 


In one application form the only 
questions asked regarding the pilot 
are: 


“Name of pilot; is he licensed; if so, 
by whom; length of time covering his 
experience as a flier.” 


To this information the company adds 
whatever it is able to obtain through a 
subsequent investigation. This may or 
may not be easy to gather. 


Another company uses a _ separate 
blank for the pilot’s statement, which 
he has to sign personally: 

“Name; address; age? 

“License, by what authorities? 

“Number and a date of license? 

“Name of field or school where li- 
cense was obtained? 

“License conditions were complied 
with on what make of machine? 

“Hours flown to date of license? 

“Hours flown since? 

“Approximate hours and types of ma- 
chines flown since date of license; 
name of planes; hours. 

“Has applicant ever been an instruc- 
tor or been on active service at the 
front during the war; if the former, 
give name of field location, together 
with hours flown. If the latter, give 
hours flown and number of squadron? 

“Has applicant ever completed a reg- 
ular course of aerial acrobatics? If so, 
where and when? 

“Give your records of accidents and 
/or breakages to planes? 

“Has applicant any physical or other 
disability, such as defective vision, 
weak heart, etc.? If so, give particulars. 

“Give names and address of two li- 
censed pilots for references. 


“I do hereby warrant the truth of my 
statements to the foregoing questions, 
and I declare that I am in good health, 
and that I am of temperate habits and 
that I have not withheld or misrepre- 
sented any information which is calcu- 
lated to influence the company as to 
the desirability of insuring any planes 
that I may be assigned or named to 
pilot.” 





A WATERTOWN FIRE 


The Taggart Building, a four-story 
brick mercantile, located on south side 
of Public Square, Watertown, N. Y., 
was gutted by fire at an early hour 
on the morning of July 10. The fire 
seems to have originated in the attic. 
The third and fourth stories contained 
living apartments and it is reported 
that the tenants escaped with their 
lives but lost all of their personal be- 
longings. The building and stocks of 
merchandise on (grade floor and in 
offices on second floor are covered by 
insurance. 





TREATY RE-INSURANCE, LTD. 

The new Re-insurance Company of 
London, to be known as the Treaty 
Re-insurance, Ltd., with assets ex- 
ceeding £12,000,000, consists of the fol- 
lowing guarantors: 


London & Lancashire, London Guar- 
antee, Century, Western Australian 
and Atlantic. 


Automobile Limits 
Have Been Increased 


BECOME EFFECTIVE AT ONCE 








Rule Adopted for Eastern and New 
England Field May Be Used 
Elsewhere 





Higher limits for automobile fire and 
theft insurance are provided in a re- 
port of the interim executive commit- 
tee of the National Automobile Under- 
writers’ Conference, to the New England 


and the Eastern conferences, dealing 
with suggestions made by those bodies. 
The rule provides: 

“As respects gasoline and steam au- 
tomobiles of the private pleasure type 
which have been shown tto the company 
to be superior to the average as regards 
moral and physical hazard, the com- 
pany may, atits discretion, increase the 
amount of insurance written thereon 
beyond that permitted in the confer- 
ence table of insurable limits in 
amounts not exceeding the following: 
Upon automobiles coming in— 

“Class ‘E’ (listing at $799 and under), 
$100. 

“Class ‘D’ 
$200. 

“Class ‘C’ 
$300. 

“Class ‘B’ 
$300.” 


(listing at $800-$1,799), 
(listing at $1,800-$2,499). 
(listing at $2,500-$3,499), 


Check on Uses 

While this rule was made to apply 
specifically to the Eastern and the New 
England fields, the other local confer- 
ences have been advised of it and may 
use it at their option. 

A resolution was also adopted pro- 
viding for the audit of a member's 
books should it appear evident that the 
new limit rule is being abused. 

The rule becomes effective immedi- 
ately and applies to cars older than 
current year models. It is not intended 
that the rule shall work a violation of 
the Conference rule that insurance 
shall not be granted beyond the actual 
cost of the car to the assured, 





SCHOOL LOSSES 





Companies Continue to Keep Lines 
Down Because of Unfavorable 
Experience on Class 





That schools and colleges as a class 
are not paying their way is a current 
belief in underwriting circles. Several 
underwriters who were recently dis- 
cussing the subject and matching 
records found that their experience 
averaged 70 per cent. on the class. 

Some scattering sections show a 
favorable experience, but none of the 
sections where there are a large num- 
ber of schools and larger values. In 
consequence, lines are being kept down 
and ‘that will continue until the tide 
turns the other way. The experience, 
of course, on schools with dormitories 
is heavier than on schools which have 
no boarding pupils. 





INCREASE IN REMOVALS 

Underwriters for the central part of 
the country report an increase in the 
number of removal permits being at- 
tached to their daily reports. They 
say that it seems as if a migratory 
spirit has hit the Middle West. While 
the examiners watch them carefully, 
if the moral hazard is all right, no 
action is taken unless the number of 
permits exceed three in one year, and 
then an inspection is generally ordered 
with a recommendation to the special 
agent to inquire from the assured as 
to the reason for the frequent moving. 





WILL ENTER MASSACHUSETTS 

H. G. B. Alexander & Co., managers 
of the automobile department of the 
Allied Underwriters’ Union Insurance 
Society of Canton, Limited, are pre- 
pared to plant the Allied Underwriters 
in the State of Massachusetts. 








Greater Capacity for Local Agents 





Use our unlimited capacity and wide experience for placing additional 
business beyond the capacity of admitted companies. 


Binding Contracts with Guaranteed Underwriters at Lloyds and British 
Companies maintaining United States deposits. 
binders given. 


MARSH & MCLENNAN _ | 


19 Cedar St. 1615 California St. 
NEW YORE DENVER 
901 Ford Bldg. 314 Superior St. 
DETROIT DULUTH 





“‘The Best there is in Insurance Service’’ | 


Immediate telegraphic | 


201 Sansome St. 107 8. Fifth St. 
SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS 


17 St. John St. 23 Leadenhall St. 
MONTREAL LONDON 
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Surplus to Policyholders, $12,922,516.93 


Insurance Company of 


NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA 
127th ANNUAL STATEMENT DECEMBER 31, 1918 
Ch PE  .ikc in cbcmibineadsnedwsusenaeredeben’ 4.000,000.00 
ED SE MINS iodnvseiderdcenessscanetennes 12,217,808.92 
SED swieduetevceensctebacnncserdonas 4,594,236.33 
Pe Mr MEE scvtcctkevsedateeseaseussacsenaen 1,030,000.00 
: St EE SED aktscuserucnwnsnessranoesesees 851.22 
The Oldest American EE Sednncawetenssdieseessebevensbinesseses oeaee 8,922,516.93 
Stock Insurance Company —_————— 
BEES spsiedadeatenenawaiuienbaqssneemasenanaed $30,801,413.40 


Losses Paid Since Organization, $203,147,689.78 

Fire Insurance, Tornade, Sprinkler, Exp losion, Inland Transit, Salesman’s Floater, 
Automobile, Use and Occupancy, Builder’s Risk, Tourist War Risk, Cotton Insurance, 
Marine, Rent, Leasehold, Parcel Post, Regis tered Mail 


1919 











of Waterton. 11.2. 





E. A. MORRELL, 205 Walnut Place, Phila., Special Agt. MIDDLE DEPT. 
JAMES J. GARLAND, 514 Eighth Ave., Brooklyn, Special Agent 


E. J. PARMELEE, Syracuse, N. Y., Special Agent. NEW YORK STATE 
GEORGE SHAW, 116 Milk St., Boston, Special Agent. NEW ENGLAND 
F. F. BUELL, Troy, N. Y., Special Agent..... ---NEW YORK STATE 


Fire, Marine, Windstorm, 

Automobile, Sprinkler Leak- 

age, Riot and Explosion In- 
surance. 


N. Y. SUBURBAN & NO. N. J. 





£5,262,000 FIRE PREMIUMS 





Commercial Union’s Record Last Year; 
Losses Decreased From 48.8 to 
42.3 Per Cent. 





At the annual meeting of the Com- 
mercial Union held in London, with 
Sir Jeremiah Colman in the chair, the 
1918 business was revived. The fire 
department reported premiums of 
£5,262,000, a record with the Company, 
and an increase of £716,500 over last 


year. Losses decreased from 48.4 to 
42.3 per cent. Expenses were 34.9 per 
cent. 


The chairman said: “The expansion 
of the premiums is, of course, due in 
part and substantially to the increased 
cost of building materials and of prop- 
erty generally, and I think it would be 
well if policyholders would bear in 
mind that it is important that they 
should increase the amount of the in- 
surance on their property. There 
have been many cases where they have 
not done so and they have found them- 
selves underinsured. The realized fire 
profits which have been passed to profit 
and loss account since the Company 
was formed amount to the large sum 
of £4,115,000, or £71,000 per annum. I 
think that this is an account of which 
‘fr. Powell, the able manager of the 
fire department, and his staff may be 
proud.” 





LOSSES REPORTED HEAVY 
In all the automobile lines written by 
fire companies the losses are reported 
to be heavy. No particular reason is 
given for this other than the general 
carelessness and unusual activity by all 
those using cars. 





WESTERN! 


ASSURANCE CO. 
OF TORONTO, CANADA 


Fire, Explosion—Riots, Civil Commotions 
and Strikes—Marine and Tornado 
Insurance 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
January 1, 1919 
OTE: sccccintaccwavedionadsineesus eee 
Surplus in United States........ 1,733,616.33 

Total Losses Paid in United 
States from 1874 to 1918 
RES HERA eee aie $45,098,883,86 


W. B. MEIKLE, President 
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UNITED STATES BRANCH: 

54 Pine Street - New York 
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PAOIFIC DEPARTMENT: 
N. W. Cor. Sansome & Sacramento Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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Pa. Insurance Men 
Favor Frankness 


WANT NO LEGISLATIVE SECRECY 








Delegates to Federation Convention 
Say Insurance Has Nothing to Be 
Ashamed Of 





Harrisburg, Pa., July 14.—The fifta 
annual meeting of the Insurance Fed- 
eration of Pennsylvania, held here at 
the Penn-Harris Hotel, found insurance 
men from all sections of the state 
speaking right out in meeting. The 
convention was in every way the most 
interesting, enthusiastic and instructive 
assembly that the Federation has ever 
held. The participants were very much 
encouraged by the membership having 
increased more than 60 per cent. 
during the past year, notwithstanding 
seriously disturbed conditions due to 
the influenza epidemic, and other mat- 
ters. 

President Wallace M. Reid opened 
the convention. Among other routine 
business the following committees were 
announced by the Chair: Resolutions— 
J. B. Longacre and J. W. Doriss; Audit- 
ing Committee—James F. Tanner and 
J. E. Stone; Nominations—George R. 
Packard. N. S. Riviere, F. K. Lundy 
R. H. Keffer, and F. J. Moi. The re- 
port of the treasurer for the past year 
showed receipts, $16,137; expenditures, 
$14,383: balance on hand, $1,253. 

While waiting for the committees to 
report the members were invited by 
the Chair to express their views and to 
offer suggestions for advancing the obh- 
jects of the Federation. Informal talks 
were made by the president, and by 
S. H. Pool, Philadelphia; Grant Hoover, 


Williamsport; A. S. Galland, Wilkes- 
Barre: A. P. Dare, Harrisburg, and 
others, Many interesting facts were 


elicited and vital points touched upon. 
It was stated that the National Council 
of Insurance Federations gives Pennsyl- 
vania the credit of having one of tne 
best organizations in the United States 
because it accomplishes things it un- 
dertakes. Membership is claimed of 
more than 2,000. Still more are 
wanted; many are indifferent. The in- 
difference of insurance men in foster- 
ing movements for their benefit was 
commented upon. One of the reasons 
given for a lack of interest and co- 
operation among local agents was the 
position taken by the Underwriters’ 
Association of the Middle Department 
in ordering the discontinuance of all 
local associations. In this way organi- 
zations which have been in existence 
over fifty years have been wiped out 
and friendly relations in local insur- 
ance circles have been broken off. 

It was stated that the Board of Di- 
rectors has been considering the ad- 
visability of having a paid president 
and a paid secretary to give their en- 
tire time to Federation work and to 
constantly cover all parts of the state 
and keep in touch with the county or- 
ganizations. It was asserted that while 
some of the officers and directors have 
enlisted all their employes as members 
and influenced them to take a live in- 
terest in Federation work. this action 
has not been as general as it should be. 

It was mentioned that eighty-nine 
insurance bills were introduced at the 
last session of the legislature, but few 
were passed. Some were good bills. 
Legislators in¢lined to be fair are al- 
Ways ready to listen to insurance men. 
In past years the railroads were pecked 
at by the legislature. Now insur-nce 
interests are being harassed. It was de- 
clared that a tendency to socialize 
business generally is prevalent in the 
state and an inclination to follow tie 
socialistic example of the Federal ad- 
ministration is manifested by large 
Manufacturing and commercial con- 
cerns. Inter-insurance is becoming a 
hobby. 

It was claimed that insurance inter. 
ests have as much right as farmers, 


manufacturers’ associations and trade 
unions to authorize representatives to 
attend legislative sessions, make 
known their needs and advocate their 
rights. Merchants’ associations and 
chambers of commerce are being 
formed in towns throughout the State 
and their operations include the creat- 
ing of funds to provide insurance, 
which are conducted by men who know 
nothing about the basic principles of 
underwriting. 

The opinion was voiced that insur- 
ance men do too much pussy-footing, 
They should come out into the open 
and assert themselves. They have 
nothing to be ashamed of as business 
men. The Pennsylvania Manufac- 
turers’ Association has been lobbying 
for years in the halls of the Legisla- 
ture. Farmers go there and get what 
they ask for, so do trade unions. What 
is to prevent insurance men from do- 
ing likewise? There is too little pub- 
licity and the public is not aware of 
the position taken by insurance men 
regarding State insurance. 

Criticises a Writer for a Daily 
Papdr 

Mention was made of articles appear- 
ing in a Philadelphia daily newspaper, 
contributed by some one who claims 
to be a long time insurance man. He 
criticises stock insurance companies 
and their agents and praises’ the 
Lloyds. He recently erroneously an- 
nounced that all life insurance com- 
panies were going to increase premium 
rates. The writer either intentionally 
misrepresented or was too stupid to 
state the matter correctly. 

Attention was called to a Philadel- 
phia inter-insurance concern traveling 
representatives throughout Pennsyl- 
vania, which is busily engaged in form- 
ing automobile clubs in cities. towns 
and villages, ostensibly to enable ma- 
chine owners to get their supplies at 
greatly reduced prices. When organ- 
ization is perfected, the members are 
inveigled into transferring their insur- 
ance from stock companies to the recip- 
rocal exchange. One of these camou- 
flage clubs is conducted by a bankrupt 
merchant, who settled with his credi- 
tors at sixteen cents on ‘tthe dollar. 


What Federation Has Done 

The report of President Wallace M. 
Reid in part stated: The Federation 
had an unusual record of accomplish- 
ment during the past year in success- 
fully handling a complex legislative 
situation, in a 60 per cent growth of 
membership, increase of the number 
of subscribers from 60 to 260 and in- 
crease of subscriptions from $6,000 per 
year to over $13,000 per annum. 
Pledges received amount to some $19.- 
000, but have not all been turned into 
actual cash. Over 100.000 pieces of 
mail have been sent out by the secre- 
tary’s office. Of the eighty-nine insur- 
ance bills introduced in the Wegisla- 
ture at the past session. thirty-two 
were passed, but very little drastic leg- 
islation slipped by. The Federation is 
a protective organization. It is not a 
money making proposition and must 
depend on hoth membership dues and 
on subscriptions. The increase in num- 
ber of subscribers and amount of sub- 
scriptions and big increase in member- 
shin is gratifying in sight of the fact 
that the influenza epidemic and the 
legislative session together took up 
three-fourths of the year. 

Secretary Albert N. Wold reported 
800 new members having been secured 
during the past year. Although the 
six months’ legislative session  pre- 
vented field work, new organizations 
were formed in eight counties and 
twenty counties were canvassed by as- 
sistants. One out of every thirty-five 
members of the Federation saw duty in 
France. The Federation holds mem- 
bership in the Pennsylvania Chamber 
of Commerce and the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Has League Reached Pennsylvania? 

To be fully prepared for the next leg- 
islature a considerable increase in 
membership is requisite. The Non- 
Partisan League is actively at work in 
thirteen states, including Pennsylvania, 
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PAC IFIC COAST DEPT.: 


and is strenuously striving for State 
insurance to embrace all branches of 
underwriting. 

The resolutions reported by the com- 
mittee extolled the two years of serv- 
ice rendered by President Reid and 
expressed deep sense of appreciation of 
his good and faithful service. A 
resolution was reported pledging the 
loyal support of the Federation, no less 
in peace than in war, to the President 
of the United States and to the Gover- 
nor of Pennsylvania. 

Also, a resolution proposing that a 
committee of three shall be appointed 
by the Chair to select a qualified presi- 
dent or manager to be paid a salary, 
who shall not be hampered by the de- 
mands of his business and shall devote 
his entire time to furthering the in- 
terests of the Federation, and that the 
committee shall report in ninety days 
to the board of directors. All of the 
above resolutions were unanimously 
adopted. 

The following nominees selected by 
the committee were unanimously 
elected: First vice-president, J. B. 
Longacre, Philadelphia; second vice- 
president, Jere H. Barr, Reading; third 
vice-president, John L. Rivolta, Pitts- 
burgh; fourth vice-president, N. S. Ri- 
viere, Pittsburgh; fifth vice-president, 
W. R. Harper, Philadelphia; secretary, 
Albert N. Wold, Pittsburgh; treasurer, 
Alfred G. Hare, Philadelphia. Direc- 
tors for term expiring May, 1922: Wal- 
lace M. Reid, Pittsburgh; J. W. Doriss, 
Philadelphia; W. F. Swan, Philadel- 
phia; William FE. Bates, Philadelphia; 
A. C. McClain, Sharon; Frederick G. 
Reis, Philadelphia; James F. Tanner, 
Erie. Delegates to National Council of 
Insurance Federations; James W. 
Henry, Pittsburgh. 

The Chair appointed as the commit- 
tee to select a salaried president or 
manager: J. B. Longacre, James W. 
Henry and John W. Doriss, it being 
understood that Mr. Longacre will offi- 
ciate as pnresident ad interim until the 

(Continued on page 22) 
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“Santa Cristina” Loss Proves 


Wooden Vessels 


Entirely Unfit 


for Perishable Cargo Trade 


wooden steamer 
“Santa Cristina,” by Messrs. 
W. R. Grace & Company, while on a 
voyage from U. S. Colombia and West 
Indies to New Orleans, proves conclu- 
sively that this class of vessel is abso- 
lutely unfit to carry a very valuable and 
perishable cargo. 

This vessel is reported as being de- 
stroyed by fire at sea, in consequence 
of an explosion in her engines. 

There have been a number of losses 
to similar types of vessels reported dur- 
ing the past two years, but the loss of 
this vessel has caused marine under- 
writers in New York City to take par- 
ticular notice of the same. 

While we. in the past, 
that this type of vessel was absolutely 
unfit to carry valuable and perishable 
cargoes, we must confess that the 
“Santa Cristina” was one of the best 
constructed of the type of vessels 
which were built during the war, hav- 
ing been constructed at Aberdeen, 
Wash., by a good builder who is 
sponsible for any number of auxiliary 
vessels for the lumber trade on the 
Pacific Coast. Being under the man- 
agement of Messrs. W. R. Grace & 
Company, the moral hazard is unques- 
tionable as she was engaged in a profit- 
able trade. 


the 
owned 


The loss of 


stated 


have 


re- 





Effect of War On 
Marine Insurance 


DISCUSSED IN. GEPHART BOOK 


Ships Following New Routes, Mine 
Perils, Increased Cost of Repairs 
and Labor 





The world war has radically changed 


the risk of transportation insurance 
and increased it materially, says 


William E. Gephart, of Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, in his new book on 
the war’s effect on insurance. The reg- 
ularity of certain highways, their tests 
for wind current, shallowness and _ ice- 
drifts, formed a material safeguard for 
ocean navigation. Today the ships are 
forced to take entirely different routes 
from those used in peace; they must 
pass through waters which have not 
been charted and in which in case of 
need it would be difficult for them to 
secure help. To this is added the fact 
that the sea patrol at this time can be 
carried on only very limitedly; many 
new signals have disappeared, and the 
majority of beacons have been extin- 
guished. 
Floating Mines 

At the present time the coasts of all 
the important countries of Europe are 
surrounded by mines, which, even after 
the war will form a serious danger to 
navigation. ven if the war risk is 
excluded from ordinary transpor- 
tation insurance, the underwriter must 
bear a great number of total losses 
which are actually caused by mines, but. 
with which the exact fixing of the cause 
of injury is impossible. Many a sunken 
ship, which one may assume with cer- 


So when marine underwriters get a 
loss of this character on a vessel which 
is one of the best constructed of her 
type and one having a very light cargo 
and with a moral hazard which is of 
the best, there is only one conclusion to 
come to, i. e., that this class of busi- 
ness cannot be written at approximately 
double steamer that a rate 
far in excess of the sail rate ought t« 
to allow any margin for 
the vessel should 


rates and 
be charged, 
the underwriter; or 
not be allowed to carry a valuable and 
perishable cargo of the kind which this 
vessel had 

It is reported that this vessel had a 
coffee, hides 
carried 


amount of 

other usually 

from Colombia and the West Indies 

and runs in the neighborhood of not 

less than $400,000, which loss will fall 

entirely on the New York market. 
Total Loss of $800,000 


considerable 


and products 


The hull, disbursements and prem- 
ium interests were largely placed in 
this market with a small amount 


abroad and the aggregate loss on these 
interests will run about $400,000, mak- 
ing the total loss about $800,000 through 
this casualty which is quite a serious 
one considering the type of the vessel. 
OBSERVER. 





tainty ran into a mine without being 
able to prove it, must be completely 
compensated for by the underwriter. 
To this must be added the guiding of 
vessels on these imperiled routes which 
must now be entrusted to a decreased 
number of employes who are not yet 
completely experienced, as the war ma- 


rine has withdrawn from the trade 
many of the best sailors. 
Upon the return of vessels from a 


journey the normal pcriod for repairs 
was lacking until recently. Most of 
them had to venture immediately upon 
the sea again. Under this plan the ves- 
sel became worn out. The completion 
of new ships, through the shutting down 
of the majority of wharves which work- 
ed only for the navy, became extremely 
unpretentious. Besides this, it must 
be emphasized that repeated and en- 
tirely unsuitable cargoes became harm- 
ful, even dangerous, to the ships. 
Another cause fer heavy damage lies in 
the extraordinary expense for repairs 
of damaged parts. This refers to ma- 
terials as well as to wages. Damage 
which in ordinary times could be es- 
timated at 10 per-cent. must today be 
estimated at, at least 25 to 30 per-cent. 


YOKOHAMA VS. KOBE 


There has been considerable discus- 
sion in marine insurance circles as to 
whether Yokohama was not giving 
way to Kobe in supremacy as a port. 
Asked as to the facts, the Nippon in- 
forms The Eastern Underwriter: “As 
regards the relative position of Yoko- 
hama and Kobe in shipping bus ness 
the former surpasses the other in ex- 
ports; but in imports the relative 
position is reversed.” 











The Millers National is now writing 
automobile insurance. 


Automobile Insurance 


FIRE—THEFT—COLLISION—PROPERTY DAMAGE 


AGENTS and BROKERAGE ACCOUNTS 
SOLICITED 


SECURITY and SERVICE UNEXCELLED 








The Bankers and Shippers Insurance 
Company of New York 


Statement of Assets and Liabilities, March 31, 1919 








ASSETS LIABILITIES 
United States Bonds.$2,050,000.00 Capital ............. $1,000,000.00 
Other Investments i eo 1,000,000.00 
| ee 122,947.40 Reserved for Un- 
Agents Balance...... 10,599.61 earned Premiums... 5,951.88 
Accrued Interest..... 9,432.22 Special Reserve Fund 601,726.52 
$2,607,678.40 $2,607,678.40 


MARITIME UNDERWRITERS AGENCY, Inc. 
GENERAL AGENTS 


1 South William Street, New York 
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Rous Merchandise TKan 
Ever to Cross the Seas 


) ‘Ten Billion Dollars’’ in Imports and] 
i Exports for the Fiscal Year 1919 fi, 
M This is the total trade of the 
mH United States with the world. 
The tremendous increase in ourf 
i exports demands enormous ship- 
ping facilities. 
tonnage must be placed] 
hands of our American 
shippers. 
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! American cargoes and American 
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McGee Talks Against 
Restrictive Laws 


TESTIFIES BEFORE COMMITTEE 


American Companies Can Absorb $3,- 
000,000 Line of Marine Insurance; 
War Increased Local Market 


(Special to The Eastern Underwriter) 

Washington, D. C., July 17.—Until re- 
cently practically all American naval 
vessels under construction were in- 
sured abroad, but American marine in- 
surance underwriters are now getting a 
share of that business, declared Wm. H. 
McGee, of Wm. H. McGee & Co., marine 
underwriters at 15 William Street, New 
York, and Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Association of Ma- 
rine Underwriters of the United States, 
testifying today before the House Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

Mr. McGee advised the committee 
against restrictive legislation on marine 
insurance. He declared that only since 
1910 has tthe American-owned marine 
insurance business become of any sig- 
nificance, particularly since the war. 
Compared with 25 such firms in 1910, 
he said there are now about 170 in New 
York alone. 

Before 1910 he said only about ten or 
fifteen per cent. of a ship’s value would 
be placed with American underwriters. 

At the present time, he estimated 
that a ship like the Lusitania could 
probably place $5,000,000 worth of ma- 
rine insurance in New York, of which 
American companies would probably be 
willing to absorb $3,000,000. 

He ascribed differences in marine in- 
surance rates in New York to the fact 
that most of the new companies were 
inexperienced, and admitted that occa- 
sionally a shrewd broker would make a 
large profit by offering to insure a ship 
at excessive rates and subsequently 
placing the insurance at much lower 
rates. 





WILL REPEAT 1918 RECORD 
Commercial Union Chairman Thinks 
Company Will Show Equally Good 
Returns This Year 
At the recent annual meeting of the 
directors of the Commercial Union the 

Chairman said: 

“Our position in respect to enemy 
countries and in respect to some of the 
allied countries is extremely uncertain 
It has been quite impossible to esti- 
mate what that position is, but it is not 
one which need cause the shareholders 
a moment’s anxiety. I may say that, so 
far as Germany is concerned, we 
thought it prudent almost immediately 
after the war commenced to get rid of 
our interests there as far as it was 
possible to do so. We sold one com- 
pany in which we had a large interest, 
and we re-assured our business there 
with the German companies, and in 
that way we have certainly removed a 
g£00d deal of anxiety which might other- 
wise have existed today. I need hardly 
Say that those arrangements were and, 
of course, had to be made with the con- 
sent of our Government, who considered 
it in the interests of British companies 
to be quit of their risks and uncertain- 
ties there; but I think you may take it 
that. compared with the very large fig- 








$1,000,000 CAPITAL 

The North River will increase its 
capital stock from $600,000 to $1,000,- 
900. There will be 40,000 shares at $25 
each. 

Raymond Waldron, new assistant 
Manager of the Rochester Department 
of the Great American, has arrived from 
Chicago to take up his new work. 








ures with which this Company deals, 





any settlement this Company may have 
to make will be of a comparatively 
light nature, and that probably we have 
anticipated as much as we need do any 
result that may arise. 

“That is not exactly prophetic, but I 
will teil you that we have gone through 
six months of 1919, and, so far as the 
accounts are working, there is no reason 
to suppose that they will not be as good 
as these phenomenal accounts of 1918.” 











Insurance in the Peace Treaty 
(Continued from page 1) 


person who became an enemy shall be 
regarded as having been abrogated by 
the person becoming an enemy, but 
without prejudice in the case of life or 
marine risks which had attached before 
the war to the right to recover payment 
after the war for sums due in respect 
of such risks. 

Nevertheless if, owing to invasion, it 
has been impossible for the re-insured 
to find another re-insurer, the treaty 
shall remain in force until three months 
after the coming into force of the pres- 
ent Treaty. 

Where a re-insurance treaty becomes 
void under this paragraph, there shall 
be an adjustment of accounts between 
the parties in respect both of premiums ° 
paid and payable and of liabilities for 
losses in respect of life or marine risks 
which had attached before the war. In 
the case of risks other than those men- 
tioned in paragraphs 11 to 18 the adjust- 
ment of accounts shall be made as at 
the date of the parties becoming en- 
emies without regard to claims for loss- 
es which may have occurred since that 
date. 

21. 

The provisions of the preceding para- 
graph will extend equally to re-insur- 
ance existing at ‘the date of the parties 
becoming enemies of particular risks 
undertaken by the insurer in a contract 
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of insurance against any risks other = 
than life or marine risks. = 
22. had attached before the outbreak of 


Re-insurance of life risks effected by 
particular contracts and not under any 
general treaty remain in force. 

The provisions of paragraph 12 apply 
to treaties of re-insurance of life insur- 
ance contracts in which enemy com- 
panies are the re-insurers. 


war, remain valid and effect be given to 
the contract notwithstanding the out- 
break of war; sums due under the con- 
tract of re-insurance in respect either 
of premiums or of losses shall be re- 
coverable after the war. 
Marine Insurance 
16 


Contracts of marine 
cluding time policies and 
icies entered into between 


In case of a re-insurance effected be- 
fore the war of a contract of marine in- 
surance, the cession of a risk which had 
been ceded to the re-insurer shall, if it 


insurance in- 
voyage pol- 
an insurer 
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and a person who subsequently became 
an enemy, shall be deemed to have 
been dissolved on his becoming an 
enemy, except in cases where the risk 
undertaken in the contract had at- 
tached before he became an enemy. 

Where the risk had not attached, 
money paid by way of premium or 
otherwise shall be recoverable from tie 
insurer. 

Where the risk had attached effect 
shall be given to the contract notwith- 
standing the party becoming an enemy. 
and sums due under the contract either 
by way of premiums or in respect of 
losses shall be recoverable after the 
coming into force of the present treaty. 

In the event of any agreement being 
come to for the payment of interest 
on sums due before the war to or hy 
the nationals of States which have been 
at war and recovered after the war, 
such interest shall in the case of 
losses recoverable under contracts of 
marine insurance run from the expira- 
tion of a period of one year from the 
date of the loss. 

17 

No contract of marine insurance with 
an insured person who subsequently 
became an enemy shall be deemed to 
cover losses due to belligerent action 
by the Power of which the insurer was 
a national or by the allies or associates 
of such Power. 

18 

Where it is shown that a person who 
had before the war entered into a con- 
tract of marine insurance with an in- 
surer who subsequently became an ene- 
my entered after the outbreak of war 
into a new contract covering the same 
risk with an insurer who was not an 
enemy, the new contract shall be 
deemed to be substituted for the origi- 
nal contract as from the date when it 
was entered into, and the premiums 
payable shall be adjusted on the basis 
of the original insurer having remained 
liable on the contract only up till the 
time. when the new contract was en- 
tered into. 
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British Companies and the 
Swedish Marine Market 


The reports of a lecture given by 
Axel Rinman, of Gothenburg, on “Swed- 
ish Marine Insurance during and after 
the war” have just reached this coun- 
try, and they afford a considerable 
amount of interest by the comparisons 
which can ‘be drawn from the figures 
quoted by the lecturer, says “The Pol- 
icyholder” of England. Being a direc- 
tor of the Royal Chartered Insurance 
Company of Sweden, this gentleman 
may be credited with a good knowledge 
of his subject, but at least one of his 
statements is open to criticism, He is 
of the opinion that the inadequate pre- 
miums received on cargo business by 
Swedish companies are attributable to 
the control of rates exercised hy the 
British market, and the prophesies 
that unless matters improve in this di- 
rection, the business will soon be in a 
bad way. 

With this latter statement there Is 
no quarrel, but the attribution of the 
inadequate rates to British control is 
hardly borne out by comparison of the 
profits made in the Swedish market 
with those made by British concerns. 
On Mr. Rinman’s own showing, eight 
out of fifteen companies, in Sweden, 
made a profit of 365,000 kr. on their 
combined premium income of 13,000,000 
kr. in 1907. This being a profit of 2.8 
per cent. In 1913 the combined pre- 
miums of nine companies was 19,000,- 
000 kr. on which the profit was 323,000 
kr. or only 1.7 per cent. 

This is not very good trading, and ap- 
parently matters have not improved 
since then, for in 1917, the whole of 
the fifteen companies then forming the 
marine market in Sweden only made a 
profit of 1,528,000 kr. on a premium in- 
come of 103,000,000 kr. which works 
out as a profit of 1.5 per cent, only. 
It should be noticed that these figures 
are gross figures, and no returns or re- 
insurance premiums are deducted from 
the income. Had this been done the 
results would have shown a large per- 
centage, no doubt since the divisor 
would have been lessened to a consid- 
erable extent.. Nevertheless the figures 
of profits made are very small. 

Compared with the results obtained 
by British companies they are minute. 
If a balance were struck over the whole 
of the British marine market for the ten 
years preceding the war it would cer- 
tainly be found that the average profit 
amounted to over five per cent of the 
net premiums. If the latter years of 
that decade were taken alone the fig- 
ures of profit would probably exceed 
ten per cent, and in the bumper year 
of 1913 the average must have ap- 
proached 15 per cent. Some of this 
profit came from hull insurance of 
course, but it cannot be pretended that 
figures such as these could be produced 
if the British cargo rates were so low 
as Mr. Rinman would have us believe. 
The burden of carrying a bad cargo 
account would have been too heavy for 
the hull account to have carried and 
yet have left such a margin of profit. 

Perhaps the real reason of the Swed- 
ish figures being so bad may be found in 
the fact that they retain all their worst 
business in the country at rates which 
British underwriters can accept be- 
cause they are also obtaining a fair 
share of the better business. Sweden’s 
remedy appears to lie in the retention 
of all the business which the market 
can old. The secret of cargo under- 
writing is to average the losses over a 
large amount of premiums. Discrimi- 
nation is almost impossible in these 
days of open covers, and the only pos- 
sible way of obtaining a fair profit is 
to write a large account, over which 
the losses can be equitably averaged. 


The market has recently had several 
cases of marine and war risk arbitra- 
tion before it, and it is interesting to 
note the manner in which this excel- 
lent scheme is working out. It will be 
remembered that the scheme was de- 
vised to do away with the difficulty 
presented by the fact that a legal de- 
cision had to be one which threw the 
whole of the loss, where a missing 
vessel was concerned, upon one set of 
underwriters. To avoid this the ma- 
rine market, with the collaboration of 
the Government, agreed to submit cases 
where there was a possibility of a miss- 
ing vessel having been lost by a war 
peril, to an arbitrator. Evidence was 
to be submitted, where expedient, as to 
the presence of enemy vessels in the 
vicinity in which the vessel was 
presumed to have been lost, and 
weather conditions and other factors 
were also to be taken into considera- 
tion. The arbitrator was then to have 
power to make an award by which the 
probabilities of loss from either cause 
were apportioned to the two sets of 
underwriters on the risk, Pending the 
result of the award it became the cus- 
tom for underwriters on each set of 
policies to pay the assured one-half of 
the amount covered. 

These cases are now being finally 
disposed of, and the payments made are 
being adjusted by a refund to the 
party who has settled more than the 
amount awarded, and a further settle- 
ment by the party who has settled too 
little. Thus in one recent case the 
award amounted to 70 per cent proba- 
bility of war risk loss and 30 per cent 
of marine risk loss. To adjust this the 
Marine underwriters received a refund 
of 20 per cent which was disbursed 
for that purpose by the war risk under- 
writers. It is noteworthy that the ma- 
jority of cases have been decided ad- 
versely to the war risk underwriters. 
In one particular instance they had to 
pay as much as 96 per cent of a loss. 
the probability of marine risk loss be- 
ing held to be as small as 4 per cent. 


THE NORFOLK FIREBOAT 

One of the local papers of Norfolk, 
Va., is quoted as saying that the 
Southeastern Underwriters’ Association 
contemplates furnishing Norfolk with 
a fireboat. At present Norfolk is rated 
as a second-class city, but it is re- 
ported that it is going to be ‘changed 
to a third-class, on account of the poor 
fire protection. It is understood that 
if the Southeastern Underwriters’ As- 
sociation furnishes the city with a fire 
boat the city will be asked to maintain 
it. Among the numerous reasons given 
for the poor fire protection is that the 
city has practically been ‘run by the 
Government during the war and the 
necessary attention has not been given 
to keeping the fire department and 
water supply up to the standard re- 
quired. The main trouble seems to 
be more with the water facilities than 
with anything else, for no matter how 
good the engines and pumps they are 
practically useless jwithout adequate 
water supply. It is pointed out that 
one of the main benefits of a fire boat 
is that its water supply is practically 
unlimited. 





pis D. WEST’S WESTERN TRIP 


. D. West, one of the managers of 
oy marine department of the Import- 
ers & Exporters, is making an ex- 
tended trip to the Pacific Coast where 
he expects to remain for several weeks 
to complete arrangements for estab- 
lishing marine underwriting agencies 
of his company in San Francisco, Port- 
land, and Seattle. Mr. West states 
that he expects the Importers & Ex- 
porters will be writing marine risks 
through the West Coast agencies. The 
names of these agencies will be an- 
nounced at a later date. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 


Moffatt & Co. Named 
By Globe Indemnity 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR NEWARK 














Branch Office to Be Closed; Frank M. 
MacDonald to Manage Casualty 
Department 





T. C. Moffatt & Co., Newark, has ar- 
ranged with the Globe Indemnity to rep- 
resent that company as general agent 
in Newark and vicinity after August 1. 

On that date Moffatt & Co. will take 
over the present Newark branch office 
of the Globe, of which Frank M. Mac- 
Donald is manager. Mr. MacDonald 
will become manager cf the casualty 
department of T. C. Moffatt & Co. 

This connection will add materially to 
ithe prestige of the Globe Indemnity in 
the northern New Jersey field. T. C. 
Moffatt & Co. is recognized as one of 
the most active insurance offices in 
Newark and its standing is of the best. 
Mr. Moffatt is president of the Under- 
writers’ Association of New Jersey, and 
uas taken a leading part in the insur- 
ance association work of the state. 

Experienced Casualty Man 


Mr. MacDonald has been manager of 
the Globe’s branch office in Newark for 
a number of years. For a considerable 
time previous to this connection he rep- 
resented ‘the Ocean. When the Globe 
was organized Mr. MacDonald became 
connected with it, so that he has repre- 
sented that company ever since it began 
business. He is also a state insurance 
association man of prominence and his 
office is among the most highly regard- 
ed in the insurance business in that 
section. Personally, his knowledge of 
the casualty insurance business ig ex- 
tensive and his opinion on subjects re- 
garding the business is always valued. 

The Moffatt & Co. office is increasing 
its space at its present location, and 
eventually will have about twice as 
much room. While its general agency 
territory is Essex County it has a large 
direct business, which it will continue 
to develop throughout the state. 





COLONIAL ORGANIZING 





Casualty Company Promoted by Brok- 
ers Has Number of Brooklyn Men 
Among Those Interested 





Legal notice has been published of 
the intention to organize the Colonial 
Casualty Insurance Company which is 
being promoted by a number of New 
York and Brooklyn brokers. The lines 
to be written by the company are acci- 
dent, health, compensation, liability 
and automobile (except fire). The list of 
Incorporators is as follows: Chauncey 
G, Cozine, 662 Putnam Ave., Brooklyn; 
Charles F. Kluber, 726 Quincy St., 
Brooklyn; John P. Budde, 661 55th 
Street, Brooklyn; Rudolph C. Goenne- 
wich, 2616 Woodbine Street, Brooklyn; 
Samuel A. Langfur, 299 Broadway, New 
York; Barnett Braham, Bronislaw C. 
Langfur, Jacob P. Stoltz, Jacob S. 
Blatt, Joseph A. Powers, Irvin G. Her- 
man, Robert, Rieser and Harry Peck. 





Mackey Coming Back 

William Mackey is coming back to 
William Street to develop the New 
York business of the Commercial Cas- 
ualty. Everybody knows Bill Mackey, 
who was for so many years with the 
Aetna. He switched to the Commercial 
some time ago and has been busy in 
the New Jersey field, doing the special 
agency work with which he is so famil- 
iar. New York insurance men will be 
glad to see him about here again. 





Aviation Liability 
Hazards Classified 





DR. HOFFMAN HEADS COMMITTEE 





Lack of Proper Training and Absence 
of Skill Placed at Head 
of List 





The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Safety Council has appointed a 
committee on aviation hazards of which 
Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman is chairman. 
Dr. Hoffman is the ‘third vice-president 
and statistician of The Prudential In- 
surance Company of America. This 
committee, which is now prosecuting its 
investigation, has divided the general 
industry into— 

(1) Accident 

due to 

(a) lack of proper training; inex- 

perience or want of skill; and 

a disregard to the sugges- 

tions disclosed by the Air 
Medical Service; and 

(b) recklessness or foolhardiness; 

(2) Accident liability resulting from 


liability of operators; 


defects in machine construc- 
tion; to 

(a) faulty technique of manufac- 
ture; 


(b) neglect of proper repairs; or 
attention to weak points in 
construction; 

(c) defects of motor power; faulty 
engine construction, ete. 

(3) Accident liability of passengers; 
due to 

(a) Improper care, seating arrange- 
ments, etc.; or 

(b) Want of physical adaptation to 
variations in altitude, which 
would require a due consid- 
eration of questions of alti- 
tude physiology; 

(4) Accident liability of the operat- 
ors and mechanicians on the 
ground; due to 
(a) disregard of proper safety 

precautions, both concerning 
the operator and the by-stand- 
er; 

(5) Accident liability; due to 

(a) inherent natural causes, such 
as unusual weather condi- 
tions, want of knowledge of 
air variations, etc.; 

(b) Neglect of the use of the radio 
apparatus, etc. 

(6) Accident liability resulting from 
general causes, not covered by 
the foregoing enumeration, in- 
cluding the tendency to fool- 
hardiness and recklessness. 





STAMPING OFFICE WANTED 
A meeting is being held in Baltimore 
today, July 18, to consider establishing 
a stamping office for compensation 
risks in that state. 





The New Jersey commissioner of 
labor is issuing a revised edition of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Law. 
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Experience Rating 
For Coal Mines 


WORK UNDER WAY IN MISSOURI 








This Business Has Drifted Largely to 
Self-Insurance, Because of 
Premiums Charged 





Plans are being perfected to have coal 
mine risks in Missouri experience 
rated. The present plan does not pro- 
vide for experience rating of self-insur- 
ers and because of the rates charged in 
Missouri the coal mine operators have 
to a large extent decided to carry their 
own insurance with the result that this 
business has been practically lost to the 
carriers, particularly the stock com- 
panies. 

Now that sufficient time has elapsed 
for a volume of experience to have ac- 
cumulated on this class of business the 
experience of the self-insurers is going 
to be thoroughly reviewed and an ef- 
fort made to derive an equitable rate 
from this experience, which will be an 
inducement to the self-insurers to place 
their risks with the companies and en- 
able the companies to handle the busi- 
ness with satisfaction. 

ORGANIZING COUNCIL BIG JOB 

Very likely it will take until Sep- 
tember 1 for the committee on work- 
men’s compensation rating to make a 
report. Not before October 1, it is 
thought, will the new constitution and 
other organization details of the Na- 
tional Council be ready to put in 
operation. There are a great many 
things to be considered, such as the 
number and character of officers to be 
selected, the method of financing the 
Council and how statistics shall be 
gathered. 








RATE HEARING HELD 
Compensation rates have recently 
been increased in Maine to offset 
changes in the law. The insurance 
commissioner held a hearing July 17 
with reference to these rates. 





sion paid. 








General Building 

















cesidence theft insurance at one-third the former 
rates. This is every broker’s opportunity. Call for 
particulars about our new Full Value Residence 
Theft Policy. Regular rate of brokerage commis- 


General Accident 


Fire and Life 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


Something New 


PHILADELPHIA 








Great Eastern 
Boosts Rates 


PREMIUMS RAISED 





DISABILITY 





Affects New Business as of August 1; 
Annual Payments to Be Required 
in Future 





In an announcement dated July 10 of 
advanced premium rates on commercial 
health and accident insurance the Great 
Eastern Casualty says: 

“On all new business written and 
effective on and after August 1, 1919, 
premium charges on the various forms 
of policies will be as per rates given 
below. Our attitude on renewals will 
be governed to a large extent by the 
actions of our competitors, many of 
whom have already announced an in- 
crease on renewals. We feel that such 
an increase is necessary if we are to 
conduct the business along proper busi- 
ness lines, but for the present there 
will be no change in rates.” 

In the “extra preferred” and “pre- 
ferred” classes the increase amounts to 
one dollar for each five dollars weekly 
indemnity, affecting the “New Perfec- 
tion Policy.” The new rates for this 
policy when sold with accident insur- 
ance are as follows in the “extra ordi- 
nary” and “ordinary” classes, for each 
$5 weekly indemnity. 

Extra-Ordinary-ages 18 ‘to 50....$10 

Extra-Ordinary-ages 51 to 60.... 12 

Ordinary-ages 18 to 50.......... $10 


Ordinary-ages 51 to 60.......... 12 
When sold without accident insur- 
ance: 


Extra-Ordinary-ages 18 to 50..$11.25 
Extra-Ordinary-ages 51 to 60,,.. 13.75 
Ordinary-ages 18 to 50.......... $11.25 
Ordinary-ages 51 to 60.......... 13.75 
The rates for the “New Superior Per- 
fection Policy,” for each $5 weekly in- 
demnity are: 
Extra-Preferred-ages 18 to 50...$13 
Extra-Preferred-ages 51 ‘to 60... 15 
Preferred-ages 18 to 50........ $14 
Preferred-ages 51 to 60........ 
Annual premiums will be required 
hereafter on all disability and health 
policies. 





RATE CUTTING COMPLAINED OF 
As an indication that Bureau rules are 
not being strictly adhered to a New 
York casualty office refers to an auto- 
mobile liability stevedore risk that had 
been given a forty per cent. increase 
in premium because of experience. The 
contract was issued but was returned 
to the company by the broker, who in 
justification of his action exhibited the 
contract of another Bureau company 
under which the risk was written under 
Class 4, Manual rate instead of Class 2 
plus the experience percentage. Thus 
it is claimed that to obtain the business 
the contract was written at an incor- 
rect classification and the experience 
percentage was not considered. 
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Henry D. Clarke Better 

Henry D. Clarke, plate glass man- 
ager for the Great Eastern Casualty, 
was able to leave the hospital this week. 

* La * 
Undecided as to Course. 

There is some talk of several monthly 
payment accident and health com- 
panies returning to the old arrange- 
ment by which agents received the 
first month’s premium. One LHastern 
company that adopted the new rule 
by which agents are to remit the first 
premium seems undecided whether it 
shall continue that rule and has been 
enquiring of some of the other com- 


panies as to what course they will 
pursue. 
+ * ” 
Nothing For Sale 
Just what the Norwich Union will 


decide to do about entering the casu- 
alty business will remain in doubt un- 
til R. Y. Sketch, has reached England 
on the Mauretania and the Board of 
Directors has come to a conclusion. 
At any rate it is significant that while 
in this country Mr, Sketch went quite 
fully into the possibilities of acquiring 
a casualty company now doing consid- 
erable business. Nothing came of the 
negotiations except the positive assur- 
ance by the casualty company man- 
agers that the company could not be 
purchased. 
* * * 


Information Coming 
A daily paper is publishing historical 
sketches of the oldest and most impor- 
tant streets in New York. William 
Street will have its turn but if the his- 
torian really knows all about. that 
thoroughfare it is to be hoped he will 


muffle it. 
+ * * 


Likes the Water 
F. E. Wilkens, New York branch 
office manager for the Commercial Cas- 
ualty, is soon to become a resident of 
the Sound shore district, having be- 
in Larch- 


come interested in a_ plot 
mont. 
+ of * 
Just a Lull 


A wave of quiet seems to have set- 
tled over William Street, even before 
the asphalt can be laid. For the first 
time in many months there are a few 
casualty men to be found who admit 
that business is not quite as brisk as 
it has been. But, for that matter, why 
should it keep pounding ahead all 
through the summer? 

+ oe a 


No More Expresses 
At last it has been decided that there 
shall be no more express elevator 
service in 84 William Street. It used 
to be considerable of a nuisance when 
going from the eleventh floor to the 
fifth, to have to change at the eighth. 





C. A. CRAIG, President 











Interested in Bonuses 


The question has been asked quite 
frequently of late: “Are any other cas- 
ualty offices going to give bonuses, as 
the Ocean has done?” 

* OK a 
Will Relieve Uncertainty 

When William Street has been paved 
with asphalt, lingoleum, or whatever it 
is to be, it will be possible to tell 
whether two insurance men shouting 
at each other are quarreling or just 
trying to get a higher limit on an 
automobile fire risk. 

* x * 
Why a Vacation? 

George Wetzel, of the Massachusetts 
Bonding, is on vacation. George lives 
in Jersey City. It takes him only thirty 
minutes to reach home at night, and, 
with the daylight saving time schedule 
in effect, the question arises, Why does 
he need any vacation? 

* * * 
Frank M. Hoover Returns 

Frank M. Hoover, of Hoover & Diggs, 
Pittsburgh, has returned from France 
where he has been for a year or more. 

ak * a 


Now All-Year Business 

With a more liberal underwriting at- 
titude toward water damage risks has 
come an increased volume of business. 
This has resulted in creating an ali: 
year demand for this line. As the pol- 
icy covers so many different forms ef 
damage, even a summer shower operat- 
ing through an open window will cre- 
ate a claim and bring into prominence 
the value of this insurance. The Aet- 
na Life and the Maryland Casualt, 
write considerable of this insurance 
and premiums are running well ahead 


of last year. Some of the risks 
are quite large, much more so than 
brokers imagine in this line, running 


as high as $25,000 with 
the neighborhood of $600. 
ak * * 
William Street to be Asphalt 

William Street is to be paved with 
noiseless asphalt, as far up as Fulton 
Street. According to the present con- 
tract the work ought to be completed 
by July 20. The road will have a six- 
inch concrete base, and on top of that 
there will be three inches of asphalt, 
making a nine inch deep cover, which 
will be practically noiseless. The 
offices on the ground floors of the build- 
ings on William Street have been both- 
ered for some time by the noise made 
by heavy ‘trucks pounding over the 
cobbles. Some insurance men thought 
that the street should have been fixed 
some time ago, but it was necessary to 
leave the cobbles on to settle the base 
of the road. 


premiums in 


- e 
Lower compensation rates for air- 
craft operation hazards have’ been 


made in Massachusetts. 


W. R. WILLS, Vice-Pres. 


The National Life and Accident Insurance Company 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Industrial, Life, Health and Accident Insurance 
in ONE Policy 


C. R. CLEMENTS, Sec. & Treas. 








Pennsylvania federation 
(Continued from page 17) 
selection is made and confirmed by 

the board of directors. 
Gift for Retiring Pregident 

At the closing of the business ses- 
sion Mr. Doriss, addressing the Chair, 
said: I am very thankful to have had 
the privilege of serving the Federation 
under the guidance of Mr. Henry, and 
following him, Wallace Reid, who has 
been urged to continue in the position 
he has so conscientiously and capably 
filled. We realize that he is a very 
busy man with many important in- 
terests requiring his attention, and it 
is with sincere regret that we accept 
his declination. Mr. Doriss then pre- 
sented Mr. Reid with a handsome silver 
water pitcher on behalf of the mem- 
bership as a token of their esteem and 
appreciation. Mr. Reid, in expressing 
his thankfulness, stated that it always 
has been a pleasure to serve the Ied- 
eration and that he would continue to 
serve it at every opportunity. 

The meeting was addressed by In- 
surance Commissioner Thomas B. Don- 
aldson, C. J. Doyle, associate counsel 
for the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, and G, Edgar Turner, general 
counsel for the National Council of In- 
surance Federations. 

Mr. Donaldson’s Talk 

Insurance Commissioner Donaldson 
stated that many of the grievances 
submitted to the department and which 
consume valuable time in investigation 
are without any foundation; however, 
he is always at the command of insur- 
ance men. Many of the insurance 
agents act as detectives in revealing 
iniquity, for which stupidity is often 
to blame instead of cupidity. Measures 
for the improvement of insurance con- 
ditions are apt to encounter hostility. 
The fraternal bill, approved = and 
wanted by 300,000 members, was held 
up by the actions of one legislator, who 
is invariably irregular in everything. 
Insurance men and companies should 
be a unit for legitimate purposes. ‘The 
reason insurance companies do not get 
what they should have is because they 
do not get together. 

No maiter what your troubles are, 
the department is willing to give a 
hearing; all it asks is a fair statement 
founded on fact. As regards this de- 
partment, if the companies show that 
they are entitled to the 10 per cent 
surcharge, they will get it. “We can 
look for a considerable difference in 
opinion in the near future as to fire 
and compensation rates. The reputa- 
tion of insurance companies depends 
greatly upon the acts of their agents 
and brokers,” concluded the commis- 
sioner. 

Mr. Doyle made a long, very inter- 
esting, instructive and dqdloquenti ad- 
dress. He said he had come from 
Texas, where he had attended a con- 
vention of agents and brokers and a 


great many buyers of insurance, who 
took an active part in tae proceedings 
along with the insurance men Mr. 
Doyle said this combination would re- 
sult in good for all concerned. When 
the buyer and seller can meet »n com- 
mon ground great good can be accomp- 
lished in conservation of life and prop- 
erty, Our salvation lies in awakening 
your clients to the importance of the 
great work and the service being ren- 
dered by insurance companies and var- 
ious organizations. He asserted that 
he knows that at a certain period while 
the war was going on a senate” allied 
with the Federal administration had in 
his desk ready to offer for enactment 
a bill for the Government to take over 
all forms of insurance and all business 
pertaining thereto and to oblige the 
agents and brokers to abandon their 
means of earning a living. 

Mr. Turner also advocated bringing 
about closer relations between buyers 
and sellers of insurance, so that the 
assured would better understand the 
inter-dependence of business and un- 
derwriting interests and the necessity 
for combatting socialist‘c tendencies. 


LAWYERS FIGHTING LAW 


Missouri House Goes on Record Against 
Referendum Vote to Kill 
Compensation Statute 


The Missouri House has by vote of 
88 to 27 adopted a resolution to offset 
the attempt ‘to hold a referendum on 
the new compensation law. The reso- 
lution was offered by Representative 
Whitecotton, who declared that “dam- 
age suit” lawyers are attempting to de- 
feat the law. It was supported by Rep- 
resentatives Farris and Hackett. Park- 
er and Conner of St. Louis opposed the 
resolution. 

The resolution sets forth that there 
is an organized effort by “damage suit” 
lawyers and others similarly interested 
to bring about the referendum; certain 
lawyers are trying to get signers at ‘ten 
cents a name and it is held that the 
signatures obtained in this way will 
not fairly represent the sentiment of 
the public. The situation has been 
called to the attention of the secretary 
of state. 

Charles J. Lammert, president of the 
Building Trades Council, St. Louis, is 
against the referendum. He is quoted 
as, saying that “somebody is getting 
money for assisting ‘the ambulance- 
chasing lawyers to defeat the law.” He 
wishes the law amended. He also says 
that “$500 has been provided by certain 
lawyers to get referendum petitions and 
that some of this is being handled by 
labor organizations.” M. J. Cassidy, 
secretary of the Council, says that it 
and all labor organizations in St. Louis 
favor the referendum so that the pres- 
ent law can be done away with and 
another more favorable to labor can be 
enacted. 














The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 


92 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Metropolitan Office—92 William St. 
ANNUAL STATEMENT DECEMBER 31, 1918 






The Company’s Lines; Fidelity, Surety, Accident, Health, Disability, Burglary, Rob- 
Drugg ists’ 
Liability, 

Froperty Damage 


bery, Larceny, Theft, Plate 
bility, Employers’ Liability, 
Compensation, Automobile, 


Glass, 
Public 
(Liability, 


Liability, Teams’ Liability. 


ecccccccceeces $17,275,631.60 
13,354,721.13 


1,000,000.00 
2,920,910.47 
65,527,177.84 


wners’ and Tenants’ Lia- 
Fly Wheel, Workmen’s 
Physicians’ 


Liability, 
Steam Boiler, 
and Collision), 
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BOSTON 
Paid-In Capital $1,500,000 











i Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen’s 
Compensation, Automobile, Accident, Health, 
Burglary and Plate Glass INSURANCE 


APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE 


Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY POINTERS 





That company service is 


Analyzing also an agent’s service is a 
One’s thought conveyed by “Aet- 
Service na Life Club Chat,” to 
which it gives expression 


in this manner: 

“A good plan is to occasionally an- 
alyze your personal servica just as 
your company analyzes its extended 
service. In this way competition is 
met. Your company constantly con- 


centrates on the topic of Service. 
Through the medium of committee 


meetings, conferences and conventions 
the Aetna Organization continually 
asks this question: Are we doing 
everything we can to give the assured 
satisfaction? As a company are we 
rendering the best service possible? 
Ask yourself that same question—then 


answer it in your following day’s 

work.” 
* * * 

A. L. Parent, of the Massa- 

Starting chusetts Bonding & Insur- 

the New ance, points out that one 

Man factor which made our men 

the greatest fighters in the 

war was that our officers when going 

over the top yelled, “Come on, boys.” 


He means by this that the officers were 
real leaders, showing the way to their 
men, and the same principle applies in 
building up a successful agent organ- 
ization. Mr. Parent finds that the first 
step toward enlisting the real interest 
of an agent is to have him pay for his 
own license. Then Mr. Parent pro- 
ceeds along lines he describes as fol- 
lows: “Having arranged for the li- 
cense and having had the agent study 
his supplies alone and with me, I then 
have him sell me a policy, first, telling 
him the occupation in which I am en- 
gaged and I give him several such 
cases to look up in the manual. This 
makes him familiar with ratings and 
classifications, and teaches him how to 
find occupations, so that he will know 
what tc do when he solicits real pros- 
pects. Having completed his prelimi- 
nary education—which may take a few 
hours or several days, depending on 
how rapidly he obtains an understand- 
ing of his proposition—I arrange for 
him to go with me to do some sgolicit- 
ing. The first two or three prospects 
we see I interview while he observes; 
then when we see the next one, he does 
the talking. Sometimes it is necessary 
to go out with an agent several times 
before he obtains the necessary knowl- 
edge of his proposition and the confi- 
dence in himself to go it alone. If the 
agent makes a success, it is time well 
spent, and a large proportion of agents 
started in that way will be successful.” 


a * +. 
The Federal Record says 
Dwarfing that it is quite the usual 
One’s thing for agents to solicit 
Vocation business as a personal favor 


to themselves when a 
larger influence would result from the 
variety of ways by which an experi- 
enced and intelligent agent can convey 
to the consciousness of insurers that 
it would be a favor to them to have 
the ministrations of a well-equipped 


underwriter. This cannot be done by 
mere assertion, but by doing things. 
a + * 

, Illustrating what would 
Objections happen to the salesman if 
Have Real no objections were met 

Value with the Continental Cas- 

ualty gives this advice: 


“In the process of selling if objections 
were not encountered we would need 
no salesmen. The most successful 
salesman is, he’ who can meet objec- 
tions with the greatest skill. It has 
long been a matter of scientific study 
just what method of procedure is best 
suited to get around these stumbling 
blocks in the making of a sale, aid it 
has been discovered that the most suc- 
cessful salesmen are those who avoid 
objections entirely. In salesmanship 


one must first develop a good line of 


talk, one which if carried to the end 
can only result in ‘closing’ with the 
prospect. However, we must get to 


the end in the quickest manner pos- 
sible and not permit ourselves to be 
thrown from the track by objections 
of any character. A salesman must be 
enough of a diplomat to be able to 
avoid objections by the use of such 
words as ‘I’m glad you spoke of that, 
Mr. Jones, I'll come to that in a min- 
ute, etc’ If he knows his subject with 
the thoroughness that he should he will 
be prepared to meet this objection at 


a later moment in his discussion in 
such a manner as to not only over- 


into a point in 
Of course sell- 
but in a 
outlined 


throw it but turn it 
favor of his own line. 
ing is an individual science 
general way the little rule 
above is applicable’ at all times and 
especially in our particular line. Our 
field men have many arguments to con- 
tend with, chiefly because the average 
‘rail’ likes to argue but few of his ob- 
jections are sound. If our representa- 
tives will but stay on that straight line 
which ends in the signature on the 
dotted one they will find that time is 
saved and money is made by so doing.” 
* a * 


An Aetna agent in the 

Experienced casualty branch, who 
Collector used to be a collector 

Tells How for a grocery firm, tells 
this of how he handles 

insurance colléctions: “T think one 


reason I have but little trouble with col- 
lections is, that I never allow myself 
to just ‘nag’ a delinquent pot.cyhcider; 
I try to use my head. Before I entered 
the insurance business I spent fifteen 
months as collector, on a commission 
basis, for a large retail grocery. This 
experience was of much value to me for 
it enabled me to begin with settled 
ideas as to right and wrong collection 
methods. As I have said I never nag 
a delinquent. But that is not saying 
that I do not follow him persistently. 
When a policyholder becomes in ar- 
rears, I assemble all the facts I have 
relating to him and his habits, and de- 
cide on the best plan, not only of col- 
lecting the premium already overdue, 
but of establishing at once some ar- 
rangement fitted to his special case, 
which will anticipate and prevent an- 
other lapse. This latter point is very 
important in some cases. Right here 
I will say that I have on tap an array 
of biographical facts about my policy 
holders that would astonish them and 
I find it mighty useful. While I study 
to avoid giving an impression of small, 
petty persecution, I see to it that all 
my policyholders have a distinct under- 
standing that prompt payment of 
premiums is a necessary and unescap- 
able part of the insurance idea and 
that I have a systematic, unrelenting 
method of collecting, even though it is 
expressed in friendly terms.” 
* 2 ¢@ 


G. H. Payne, of the Mary- 


Small Auto land Casualty, tells his 
Risks agents something of the 
Best relative possibilities in 

handling large and small 
automobile risks. He says: “It has 


been my experience that the majority 
of agents are prone to spend a lot of 
time and energy working, talking and 
oulling wires in order to land a big 
risk. A big risk or fleet of cars is a 
very nice thing and we are always glad 
tc get one, but do not waste ton much 
time going after it, unless you ure 
pretty sure that your chances for get- 
ting it are ‘fifty fifty’ with the other 
fellows. If you only have a fighting 
chance you may, in a fruittess effort 
to land the big one, let enough small 
ones go by to more than equal the 
premium of the big one. Always re- 
member that the big ones are hard to 
get and hard to hold. Every agent in 
the vicinity knows “1! about the big 
risk and is doing all he can to cer i 





W. E. SMALL, President 


Georgia Casualty Company 
“DIXIE AUTO POLICY” 


The Last Word In Motor Insurance 


PETER EPES, Agency Manager E. P. AMERINE, Sec’y 

















Surplus and Reserves to Policyholders Over Two Million Dollars 
HOME OFFICE: MACON, GEORGIA 











The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


HOME OFFICE, 47 CEDAR STREET 
CHARTERED 1874 


Plate Glass, Burglary, Accident and Health Insurance 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
Robert A. Drysdale, Vice-Pres. S. Wm. Burton, Sec. Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass’t Se. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 











THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


| | HEAD OFFICE F. J. WALTERS 
CHI Cc AGO Resident Manager 


| nate 55 JOHN STREET 
|'F. W. LAWSON New York 
General Manager mame 

—— Elmer A. Lord &Co. 
| Liability, Accident 145 Milk St., Boston 


Burglary,Boiler and 
Credit Insurance 


Resident Managers 
New England 





Established 1869. 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


| OF LONDON, ENGLAND 














/ CHICAGO BONDING AND INSURANCE COMPANY 


WRITES the following lines of INSURANCE 


FIDELITY AND SURETY, PLATE GLASS, BURGLARY, GENERAL 
LIABILITY, AUTOMOBILE LIABILITY, PROPERTY DAMA GE AND 
COLLISION. ACCIDENT AND HEALTH, MONTHLY PAYMENT 
Charles R. Culver & Co., Resident Managers, 428 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 
Geo. S. Dippold, Genl. Agt.. 1107 Peoples Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

W. F. Murphy & Co., Res. dl, Essex Bldg., Newark, N. J. 

J. Ramsay Barry Co., General pom, 10 South Se., Baltimore, Md. . 
General Insurance Agency Co., Gen. Ags., Equitable BI., Washington, D.C. 


Capital $500,000.00—Surplus to Policyholders, $669,496.00 
o. F. ROBERTS., Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. HOME OFFICE: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Quality Superiority Amer 1can 
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Policy Holders Representatives 


Surety 


Company 
of New York 


100 BROADWAY 


NATIONAI 
\SUALTY 





THE NATIONAL 
of DETROIT 


Eastern Dept. Pacific Bldg. 
100 William St. San Francisco = 
New York Western Dept. 


Northwestern Dept. 
Palace Bldg. 


Fidelity and 























Minneapolis 
Surety Bonds 

Your competition is harder each year 

and if the experience is such that the 

‘company is forced to cancel the line 

cae tee a big hole knocked in your Burglary Insurance 
commission income. The small risks 

are much better paying propositions in ——t| 
the long run. They are easier to get, 

far easier to hold and if you do have the individual are nothing compared to 
to cancel one or two, the loss to you. the demands of large fleet owners, they 
is herdly noticeable. The demands of are, therefore, much easier to handle,” 
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Largest Life Insurance Business in the World 





METROPOLITAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED BY THE STATE OF NEW YORE) 


HALEY FISKE, President 


Total Amount of Outstanding Insurance................... 
Larger than any other Company in the World. 


Ordinary Life Insurance paid for in 1918..................... 


Larger than any other Company in the World. 


Industrial Insurance paid for in 1918....................055+ 


Larger than any other Company in the World. 


Total Insurance placed and paid for in1918................... 


$4,429,511,816 


$463,008,744 


$419,331,865 


$882,340,609 


The largest amount ever placed in one year by any Company in the World. 


Gain in Insurance in Force in 1918.....................00000- 


Larger than any other Company in the World. 


Number of Policies in Force December 31, 1918................ 


Larger than any other Company in America. 


Gain in Number of Outstanding Policies..................... 


Larger than any other Company in the World. 
ED sachet Rend ike he Sue TLedmOKKe RNa eomekeunwe ene 


Increase in Assets during 1918....................0ceeeuee 
Larger than any other Company in the World. 


I eerie ee keene ceenheneaweneaiiet 
a aka te ee een sepa dnd ee wemiwmached 
Number of Claims paid in 1918..................... 0000 cee 


$493,329,918 
19,784,261 


1,521,328 


$775,454,698.28 
$71,429,182.97 


$748,405,784.24 
$27,048,914.04 


336,533 


Averaging one policy paid for every 26 seconds of each business day of 8 hours. 


Amount paid to Policy-holders in 1918..................... 


$82,391,144.32 


Payment of claims averaged $566.50 a minute of each business day of 8 hours. 


Metropolitan nurses made 1,431,085 visits free of charge to sick Industrial 





Policy-holders. 
The Company bought War Bonds of the United States and 
BRE EAR Sear 
The Company’s employees sold War Savings Securities and 
Liberty Bonds in 1918 amounting to................... 
DIRECTORS 
Haley Fiske Frederick H. Ecker Otto T. Bannard 
Joseph P. Knapp Robert W. deForest Mitchell D. Follansbee 
William H. Crocker oc ge pion aN Naan 
nson ° ou on A 
Henry Ollesheimer Walter C. senieen eal ee 
Morgan J. O’Brien Alexander P. W. Kinnan Langdon P. Marvin 


$100,000,000 


$133,000,000 


Albert H. Wiggin 

Frank B. Noyes 

Arthur Williams 
Emerson McMillin 
Richard Bedford Bennett 
Festus J. Wade 

















